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GREEK FISH-NAMES 


A frequent procedure in explaining a fish-name in any given 
language is apparently to seek in some other language for a fish- 
name that might possibly be related in form. In this way the 
most preposterous comparisons have been made, on the implied 
assumption that the name in question goes back to IE. times, 
with various shifts in its application in later times. But even 
when the fish-names in different languages are plainly related, 
it does not follow that they are cognate as such, since the names 
might have arisen independently long after the IE. times. Thus 
from the meaning ‘red’ come Gr. épvOpivos ‘a kind of red 
mullet,’ Lat. rubellio ‘a fish of a reddish color, Skt. rohitah 
‘red, reddish,’ subst. ‘a bay horse; a kind of stag; a certain fish,’ 
Lith. ruduszis ‘ Cyprinus rutulus,’ NE. redfish, redbelly, redeye, 
red-fender, redfin, redgullet, redmouth, red-horse, redman, red- 
sides, rudd, etc. Though all these words go back to the same 
IE. color-name, they can not be said to be cognate as fish-names. 

What is true here is true in most instances. For the fish- 
names are descriptive terms which, for the most part, arose 
independently and are often applicable to other objects. In a 
few instances we find fish-names which seem to have been given 
in IE. times and brought down by tradition in two or more 
languages. But these names must have been given as in later 
times, that is they were descriptive terms, and they are not 
explained by mere comparison unless this comparison brings out 
the underlying meaning. 

In the following pages the names of fishes (here used in the 
popular, not the scientific sense) are given under various classes 
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according to the different descriptive term. The words appear 
in alphabetical order (or nearly so) in their respective groups. 

In Nos. 1.01 to 1.89 are given the names of fishes described in 
reference to their sharp fins, teeth, or snouts, or their general 
pike- or spear-like appearance, as in NE. eel (primarily ‘ needle, 
awl’), gar (‘spear’), pike, hake (‘hook,’ OE. hacod ‘ pike’), 
prickleback, sword-fish. 

In 2.01 to 2.54 are listed the names of fishes described in 
reference to their plumpness or size, as in NE. chub, cod, pout, 
bullfish, bullhead, sheepshead, swellfish. 

In 3.01 to 3.69 are included names which describe the fish as 
to its contour or peculiar shape or its unusual appearance, as in 
NE. eagle-ray, star-fish, flatfish, flounder, flook, fiddle-fish, sea- 
snipe, pipe-fish (named from its long tubular snout) ; mooneye, 
walleye. 

In 4.01 to 4.53 are listed the fishes named from their color 
or superficial appearance, as in NE. blackfish, blacktail, bluefin, 
redbelly, redeye, redmouth, silversides, grayling, whiting, shiner. 

In 5.01 to 5.33 are given the names that describe the fish in 
reference to their softness, sliminess, repulsiveness to sight or 
smell, or their insignificance, as NE. clam (dial. ‘ adhesive 
matter, moisture ; a dirty woman”), smear-dab, softy (dial. word 
for a crab that has cast its shell), smelt, smolt, stinkard; hag, 
devil-fish ; minnow, dab. 

In 6.01 to 6.21 are the names of fishes whose habits have 
brought upon them the reputation for fierceness or voracity or 
of preying upon their kind, as NE. angler, snapper, dogfish, 
wolf-fish. 

In 7.01 to 7.26 are the fishes named from certain physical 
habits, such as making noises in the water or when caught, as in 
NE. drum, thunder-pumper, grumbler, grunter, pig-fish, croaker, 
piper, sucker. 

In 8.01 to 8.39 are the names of fishes described from their 
habitat or movements, as in NE. groundling, sandling, sand-dab, 
mud-cat, mudfish, climbing-fish, flying-fish, herring, NHG. 
stromling. 

In 9.01 to 9.15 fishes are described as ‘a dainty, relish’ xar’ 
éfoxnv or in reference to the method of preparing them for food, 
as in NE. hard-fish ‘salted and dried cod,’ scale-fish ‘a dry-cured 
fish’ (a fishmongers’ name), stockfish (because it is dried on 
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a pole), torsk from ON. forskr ‘ codfish,’ Du. dorsch, etc., Russ. 
treska ‘ stockfish’: Gr. répsopa, Lat. torreo, etc. (cf. Franck, 
Et. Wb.?, 128). 

An attempt is made to explain every word, even though in 
some cases it is only a conjecture. The conjecture, however, may 
reach a high degree of probability where we know the kind of 
fish named or its distinguishing characteristics. Unless there is 
positive proof that a particular fish-name is a loanword, it is 
assumed that it is Greek. In view of the fact that these names 
are usually descriptive terms (so far as can be determined 
always so), it is far more probable that a Greek word would be 
used than that a foreign term would come into vogue. By 
“foreign term” is meant a foreign fish-name as such, not a 
loanword which is used secondarily as a fish-name, as odvdadov, 
No. 3.49. It is therefore a safer guess to regard a fish-name as 
native than to refer it to a pre-Hellenic source, as Boisacq does 
in the case of Oivvos. 

1.01. ddpoves or aduwes ‘a kind of sea-fish,” Opp. H. 3, 371. 
Perhaps from a base *ad-, dd- ‘ point, pointed, sharp; goad, 
hate’: Lith. adyti ‘ stitch, embroider,’ adata ‘ needle,’ Lat. ador 
‘a kind of grain, spelt, named from the fragile rachis of its 
spike or from the spike itself, Goth. atisks, OHG. ezzisk ‘ grain- 
field,” ON. at ‘ Aufhetzung, ata ‘Streit, etja ‘hetzen,’ atall 
‘ gehassig, scheusslich,’ OE. atol ‘ terrible, dire, horrid; terror,’ 
Lat. atrdx (sharp-looking) ‘ fierce, harsh, horrible, cruel, bitter,’ 
odium ‘enmity, hatred; offensive conduct, ddi ‘hate, Gr. 
ddvccopa ‘hate, be angry at, etc. To the same base may belong 
TE. *odont-, dont-, dnt- ‘tooth, OE. tind ‘ prong, spike, tine,’ 
ON. tindr ‘ Spitze, Felsspitze, OHG. zint ‘ Zacke, Zinke,’ and 
many other derivatives. The original root may be preserved in 
the adverb and preposition *ad, d- and *dé, dé ‘on the point, 
at, to.’ 

1.02. dOepivn, abepivos ‘a kind of smelt,’ Arist. H. A.: 
‘the beard or spike of an ear of corn; point of a weapon,’ dv0épé 
“beard of an ear of corn, ear; blade or stalk of corn, of asphodel,’ 
avOepixn asphodel,’ dvOepedv (bearded) ‘chin,’ ete. (cf. Boisacq 
18, 62), base *andher-, andh- also in dvOpnvn, avOpnSev (barbed) 
‘wild bee’ (rime-words to revOpqvn, révOw), dvOnddv 
“bee’: OBulg. ada ‘ Widerhaken, Haken an der Spindel,’ gdica 
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‘dyxwos, probably from *andh- ‘shoot up, sprout’: Gr. dv6os 
‘shoot, sprout, bud, bloom,’ av6ém ‘shoot up, sprout (of the 
youthful beard, Od. 11, 320); blossom, bloom, Skt. dndhah 
‘Kraut, Rasen.’ 

1.03. dxadndy ‘a nettle; a kind of molluse which stings like 
a nettle, Urtica marina,’ Arist. H. A., probably a genuine Gr. 
word: Skt. calabhah ‘locust,’ calah ‘ staff, point,’ galyah ‘ arrow- 
head, spear-point; thorn, prickle; porcupine,’ ¢alakah ‘ splinter, 
sharp peg, point,’ calah ‘a kind of fish,” Gr. xjAov ‘ shaft, arrow.’ 


1.04. dxavOias ‘a kind of shark, probably Squalus acanthias, 
Arist. H. A.; a kind of grasshopper (or locust); a prickly 
asparagus”: dxavOa ‘thorn, prickle: a prickly plant of the 
thistle kind ; a thorny tree; the prickles or spines of the porcu- 
pine and of certain fish; the backbone or spine of fish, dxavOos 
‘acanthus,’ dxavOo-oredns ‘ prickle-backed, of a fish,’ Arist. Fr., 
root *ak- sharp’ + *andh-: No. 1.02, 4.07. 

1.05. dxovias ‘a kind of fish, Numen. ap. Ath.: dxdvy ‘a 
whetstone, hone,’ dxovdw ‘sharpen, whet,’ dxavos ‘a kind of 
thistle; the prickly head of some fruits,’ dxawa ‘thorn, prickle, 
goad,’ etc., root sharp.’ 

1.06. ‘sturgeon, acipenser, Ath., from 
‘sharp’ and *zavo-cw-, stem *penes- ‘scrape, scratch’: OE. 
fnes ‘fringe,’ Swed. fnas ‘Schalen (an Nusskernen) ; Faden 
(an Bohnenhiilsen), fnasa ‘abschalen, abziehen,’ fnask ‘Schmutz, 
Unreinigkeiten; Kleinigkeiten” Gr. adoxos (*pns-go-) * Ads 
Hes., Lat. acipenser, older aqui-, acupenser, with agui- as in 
aquifolium (:acus ‘needle or pin; a kind of sea-fish with a 
pointed snout,’ acuo ‘ sharpen, whet’) and *pens-ro- or *pns-ro-. 


1.07. domados ‘fish,’ Hesych., doradet’s ‘an angler, doza- 
‘angle’: domdédafos ‘a prickly shrub, o¢dda€ ‘ buck- 
thorn,’ xéevrew Hes., orddak, dordda€, 
dopadag ‘ mole,’ *sphel- split, splinter.’ 

1.08. d«rivogdpos ‘bearing rays or spokes: a radiated shell- 
fish,’ Xenocr. Aquat., dxris ‘a spoke, radius; a ray, beam of 
light; brightness, splendor, probably not related to Skt. aktuh 
“ray, glimmer, gloom, night, Gr. wié, ete., but rather from 
*aktid- ‘a pointed projection’: dxry (Spitze) ‘a promontory, 
headland, a point of land running out into the sea; any edge or 
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strand,’ Lat. acies ‘ sharp edge, point: sharpness of vision, keen 
look; brightness, glittering (of stars),’ etc. 

1.09. dyvraxaios ‘a sort of sturgeon,’ Hdt. 4,53, named from 
its projecting snout, from an adj. of the same form meaning 
‘pointed in front, pointed against’: dvra (dyri) and daxy ‘ point.’ 

For meaning compare ON. styrja ‘sturgeon,’ OE. styria, 
OHG. stur(1)o ‘ Stor,’ etc., which may be derived from Germ. 
*sturjan- ‘a stake’: Gr. ordpaé ‘the spike at the lower end of 
a spear-shaft, oravpds ‘pale, stake” ON. staurr ‘pale, stake, 
post,’ styri (shaft) ‘rudder, helm; tail (of a cat), etc., Norw. 
styrja ‘lange Stange, steifer Mensch.’ 

1.10. Bddaypos ‘a fresh-water fish, barbel,’? Arist. H. A. 
4,11,7, named from the barb-like processes appended to the 
mouth, from the root in Badavos ‘ acorn, nut; peg, bolt,’ Bédos 
‘arrow, dart, bolt’ (Nos. 1.13, 2.03) and *aypos ‘a catch, hook,’ 
dypa ‘a catching.’ Compare the compound BadAavdypa ‘a key 
or hook for pulling out the Badavos.’ 

1.11. Bapivos ‘a barbel,’ a variant of the above, similarly 
named: Bapves* 5évdpa Hes., primarily ‘ beams, shafts,’ Lat. veru 
‘spit; javelin,’ veruina ‘a small javelin,’ Umbr. berva ‘ verua,’ 
Goth. gairu ‘ oxodoy,’ Skt. girth ‘ Berg’ (Spitze, Gipfel, peak), 
OBulg. gora ‘ Berg,’ Lith. giré ‘ Wald,’ etc. 

1.12. Baros, 6 ‘a fish, a kind of ray, Arist. H. A., Bdaros, 4 
‘a bramble-bush or wild raspberry, Baris ‘a prickly plant; a 
flat-fish, perhaps the skate or ray,’ Epich. 68 Ahr., Ar. Vesp. 
510, etc., Baroy * blackberry,’ Bardes ‘thorned, spiny.? Compare 
AedBaros No. 1.52, pivdBaros No. 1.62. 

1.13. Bedovn ‘a sharp point, a needle; a sharp-nosed kind of 
fish, gar-fish, Archipp., Arist. H. A., BeAovis ‘a little needle; a 
little fish, Schol. Opp., BédAos ‘ arrow, dart, bolt,’ 
CGov dpovov pedrtoon Hes., 6-Bedos, Meg. ddeAds ‘a spit; a critical 
mark,’ 6Bedicxos ‘a small spit; any pointed instrument; an 
obelisk,’ Lith. gélti ‘ stechen,’ ME. quille ‘quill, ete. Cf. Fick 
III*, 62. 

1.14. Bpiyxos ‘a sea-fish,’ Ephipp. Kv8. 1,3, Mnesim. ‘Irzorp. 
1,38, primary meaning ‘prickly’: MDu. prigen (press) ‘do 
one’s best, exert one’s self; set one’s self against, also with 
weapons,’ prijch ‘ eagerness, desire, fire; bitterness, bitter strife,’ 
NE. prig (prick, spur one’s horse) ‘ride; (prick, embroider) 
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adorn, prink,’ prig ‘a coxcomb, dandy; a conceited, precise 
person” MDu. prikel ‘prick, sharp iron point on a weapon,’ 
priken ‘prink, preen; boast,’ prekelen ‘prick, goad; goad on, 
spur on; sting, anger,’ prickel ‘ prickle, goad,’ pricke ‘a fish, 
the lamprey,’ MLG. pricke ‘lamprey,’ named, as in the case of 
the eel, from its elongated form resembling a thin stake or shaft, 
pricken ‘stechen, stacheln; sticken, pricke ‘Spitze, Stachel; 
Stechgabel,’ prigen ‘streiten, streben, sich bemiihen,’ preken 
‘prunken,’ prekel ‘ Stachel, Stocher,’ prekelen ‘ stechen, stacheln,’ 
NIcel. prik ‘a small stick,’ OE. prica ‘ point, dot,’ prician ‘ prick, 
stab ; point out,’ d-priccan ‘ prick, make dot,’ pricel ‘ sharp point, 
prickle,’ NE. prick, prickle, prickleback, prickle-fish ‘stickleback, 
dial. prinkle ‘ prickle, tingle, prinkle ‘the coalfish or pollock,’ 
primary meaning here probably ‘stake, stick,’ as in NE. dial. 
baddock ‘coalfish’: bad ‘a small knot of wood, a short thick 
stick,’ Job ‘lump; coalfish, pollock.’ The Germ. base *prik- 
(and *prig-),on the assumption of an IE. base *bréig-, has been 
compared with Lith. brézw ‘kratze, brézis ‘ Kratzen, Riss.’ 
The meaning ‘ press, prod, prick’ occurs in other bases of the 
form *brez-: MLG., MDu. pramen ‘pressen, driicken, fest 
zusammenpacken, EFris. prakken ‘ pressen, driicken, kneten,’ 
Goth. ana-praggan ‘ bedrangen,’ MLG. prangen ‘ driicken, klem- 
men,’ prange ‘ Pfahl; Maulklemme, NE. prong ‘a sharp point 
or pointed instrument, prong (of a fork, of a deer’s antlers),’ 
etc.: Gr. Bpaxtoy (prong) ‘arm,’ Bpaxy’s (compressed) ‘ short, 
small, little,’ Lat. brevis, ete. 

1.15. Bpvooos ‘a kind of sea-urchin,’ Arist. H. A., named 
from its sharp spines: Bpixw ‘ gnaw, bite; tear in pieces,’ NE. 
prog ‘a pointed instrument, prod; a prod, poke; victuals got by 
begging, food,’ prog ‘poke, prod; poke about, prowl, filch, 
forage,’ prig (OE. *pryggan) ‘ filch, steal; haggle, haggle about,’ 
Lith. briktt ‘zwingen, mit Gewalt hineinstecken, briksznis 
‘Strich, Streifen,’ bratikt: ‘streichen, scharren,’? base *bré-u- 
‘press, prod’: OE. préon ‘pin, brooch,’ Icel. prjdnn ‘pin, 
knitting-needle,’ prjéna ‘knit? MDu. prieme, MHG. pfrieme 
‘awl, NE. prod ‘a pointed (or blunt) instrument or weapon, 
as a goad or an awl; a prick or a punch with a pointed instru- 
ment, a poke,’ vb. ‘prick, goad, poke,’ OE. prod-, prot-bor 
‘ auger.’ 
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1.16. yAdus, and ‘a kind of shad,’ Archipp., yAdvos 
‘hyaena,’ Arist. H. A. (Lat. glanis, -tdis, glanus ‘a kind of 
shad,’ Plin.), from the meaning ‘sharp, pointed,’ as in OE. 
sceppa ‘nail’: sceadd ‘shad, Clupea alosa, Norw. skadd 
‘kleiner Schnipel’ (Mod. Phil. XVIII, 304). Compare the 
base *geld- ‘cut; sharp’ in Gr. yAapis ‘a chisel, scalprum,’ 
yAdpos ‘a ravenous sea-bird, Adpos,’ Lat. glarea ‘gravel, i. e. 
‘something scraped off or cut up’ (for meaning compare Gr. 
xépados ‘sand, gravel’ from *gher- ‘rub, scrape, cf. Boisacq 
1055), ON kléra ‘scratch, Gr. yAddw ‘ hew, carve, dig, scratch,’ 
yAddv hollow, hole,’ yAadupds ‘ hollowed, hollow; smoothed, pol- 
ished; delicate, nice,’ Slov. glg6ati ‘aushdhlen; auswetzen; 
nagen,’ globsti ‘aushdhlen, schnitzeln” MHG. klaber ‘ Klaue, 
Kralle, Gr. yAdyes ‘beards of corn, yAwyis ‘any projecting 
point: end of a thong; point of an arrow,’ yAdooa, Att. yAorra, 
Ion. yAdooa ‘ tongue,’ ChSl. glogi ‘ thorn” Germ. *kléga-, kloka- 
‘sharp, keen, shrewd; polished, fine’: MHG. kluoc, -ges ‘klug, 
schlau; tapfer; fein, zierlich, zart, schnwek, hiibsch, MLG. 
klok ‘ klug, listig, gewandt, behende, EF vis. klok ‘ fein, gerieben, 
scharf, schlau, gewitzl, klug, weise, ON. kidékr ‘ shrewd, cunning ’” 
(cf. Weigand I, 1065\, Lat. gladius ‘sword; sword-fish, gladi- 
olus ‘ a small sword ; the sword-lily,’ Russ.-ChSl. glodati ‘ tpwyear, 
daravav, Russ. glodat ‘nagen,’ Lower Sorb. gtodas ‘ schaben,’ 
OBulg. golit ‘nackt, bloss,’ LRuss. hétyj ‘nackt, bloss, kahl,’ 
hotyty ‘rasieren, scheren, OHG. kalo ‘kahl” OE. calo ‘bald, 
NE. callow, IE. *gholuo-, whence *ghlu-: Gr. yAvdw ‘hollow 
out, engrave, carve,’ Lat. glibo ‘ peel off the bark,’ glima ‘ hull, 
husk,’ OE. cléofan ‘split, cleave’ NHG. klieben, klauben, etc., 
ON. kla, OSwed. kleya ‘scratch, OHG. klawa, chléa ‘ claw,’ ete. 

1.17. -yvadev’s ‘a cloth-carder or dresser’ (also xvagevs): ‘a 
kind of fish’ (scratcher), Dorio ap. Ath., yvadw (xvdrrw) ‘ card 
or comb wool, dress or full cloth’ (with a prickly plant, the 
teasel, or with a comb), Pol. gnabié, gnebié ‘ driicken,’ MHG. 
knebel ‘ Knebel, Knochel, knaffen ‘ knausern.’ 

1.18. ydudos ‘a bolt, peg; a stile for writing; a sea-fish,’ 
youddpiov ‘a fish, xeorped’s,’ Tzetz. ad Lyc. 664, youdios ‘a 
grinder-tooth, molar; the tooth of a key,’ ete. 

1.19. SdoxdAdos ‘a kind of fish,’ Arist. H. A., primary mean- 
ing ‘shaggy, rough, finny’: dacd Hes., Sdoxuos ‘ shaggy, 
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bushy,’ Sacvs ‘shaggy, hairy, rough; thick with leaves; dense, 
of clouds,’ Sdcos ‘a thicket, copse; a being rough or bristly,’ 
SacvAAis (the shaggy one) ‘a bear,’ AacvANos, epithet of Bacchus, 
in reference to the fawnskin he wore, Lat. dénsus, etc. The 
same meaning may underlie Bdxxos ‘a kind of fish, évioxos’ 
(No. 4.18). 

1.20. SeAxavds ‘a kind of fish, Ath., primary meaning 
‘bristly, spiny’: Lith. délka, délkas ‘ Angel, die an Schniiren 
ins Haff geworfen wird,’ Serb.-Cr. dlaka ‘Haar; Fischgrate, 
Slov. dlaka ‘ Tierhaar,’ Russ.-ChSl. dlaka ‘ xpéa, cutis, color’ 
(cf. Berneker I, 208), ON. tjalga ‘diinner Zweig, OL. telga 
‘branch, bough,’ telgor ‘shoot, twig, plant,’ telgra ‘ shoot, twig ; 
branch, sucker’: Skt. ddlati ‘ burst, split,’ Gr. d€Aros ‘ a writing- 
tablet, SaiSados cunningly wrought,’ etc. 

1.21. Spaxwy ‘a dragon, snake, serpent; a sea-fish, the great 
weever,’ a fish which has sharp dorsal and opercular spines, with 
which it may inflict a painful and serious wound when in- 
cautiously handled, dAtppaiorns Spdéxwv ‘a ravenous sea-monster 
(Lat. draco marinus ‘a sea-fish,” Plin.), 8paxdvriov ‘a kind of 
fish, Hipp.; a plant of the arwm kind; a sort of tape-worm,’ 
Spaxawis ‘a kind of fish, Ephipp., Spaxawa ‘a she-dragon; a 
scourge, from the base *der-q- ‘tear’: OBulg. drikoli ‘ éddov, 
Stange, Spiess,’ Bulg. diircam ziehe; riffle Flachs, Hanf,’ Czech 
drk ‘ Stoss,’ drkati ‘ stossen, holpern, with which compare -gh- 
in ChSl. si-drignuti se ‘ djorgat’ ‘zupfen, ziehen, 
reissen,’ LRuss. dérhaty ‘ raufen, hecheln,’ MLG. tergen ‘ reizen, 
zerren, NHG. zergen; -p- in Gr. dpérw ‘ break off, pluck,’ dperdvy 
‘a sickle, Siaxdrrev, Serb.-Cr. drdpati ‘ zerreissen, 
abnutzen; kratzen,’ drpati ‘reissen’: OBulg. dirati ‘ reissen, 
schinden,’ Gr. dépw ‘ flay,’ Goth. taira ‘ tear,’ etc. 

Similarly NE. weever ‘ Trachinus draco, T. vipera’ is from 
OE, wifer, wiber ‘arrow, dart, wifel ‘arrow; beetle,’ wibba 
“beetle” OHG. wibil ‘ weevil, snout-beetle,’ Lat. vipera ‘ viper, 
adder, snake,’ Skt. vipatha-h ‘eine Art Pfeil.’ 

It is impossible to derive Spaxwv from S€pxoya: unless it be in 
the sense ‘ flash, gleam,’ and then not of the eyes but of the 
scintillating skin. This would agree with Homer’s description 
of the dragon as xvdveos, éouxdres. In that case 
the fish-names must come from a secondary meaning, with refer- 
ence to the shape, certainly in 8paxdvriov. 
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1.22. Spidraxes* BS€AAa. *“HAcion. Hes., named from the cylin- 
dric form, tapering or pointed at the end: Spiros ‘ earthworm, 
angleworm ; a circumcised man,’ *dri-lo- or *dris-lo- ‘ cutting ; 
cut’: ‘anything cutting, sharp, pointed; anything cut, from 
*dri- ‘cut’ in Gr. dpipis ‘ piercing, sharp, keen; pungent, acrid; 
fierce, bitter,’ Lat. tristis (cf. Boisacq 200 with lit.), MDu. 
trinen ‘ sich bekiimmern, bekiimmert sein,’ Bulg. dripa ‘ Lappen, 
Fetzen; vertragenes Kleid,’ dripav ‘ zerrissen, zerlumpt,’ Slov. 
dripats ‘ zerreissen ; Durchfall haben,’ or these with IE. dh- (No. 
1.28), MDu. trijp, tripe ‘intestines, tripe, ME. tripe ‘ tripe, 
OFr. tripe, Span. tripa, etc., probably from Germ. (not the 
reverse), MDu. trille ‘Scheibe’ (-I/- from -zl-: 8pidos), MHG. 
trisch ‘ Aalraupe, Gadus lota,’ Czech diteska ‘ Splitter, Spahn,’ 
z-drveskati, -hati ‘zerbrechen, drizhati ‘ schleissen, spalten, in 
Stiicke reissen’: OBulg. dirati ‘reissen, schinden,’ Gr. d€pw, etc. 
On xpoxddiAos, which belongs here, cf. Boisacq 520. The animal 
was named for its pointed tail. 

1.23. €dAow, EAAoT7os ‘ a sea-fish, sturgeon or swordfish’ proba- 
bly meant ‘ sharp-nose’: *el-no- ‘ having brads, pointed,’ and ow 
‘face, as in dvppvyxos ‘ sharp-snouted, epithet of a kind of 
sturgeon.’ Compare éAdds, epithet of fishes in Soph. Aj. 1297 
and elsewhere, probably meaning ‘prickly’: Skt. dra ‘ Ahle, 
Pfriem,’ OHG. dla ‘ Ahle” OE. @/ ‘awl’: ‘eel,’ ON. all, OHG. 
al ‘ Aal’; OS. alund, OHG. alunt, alant ‘Cyprinus cephalus,’ 
Gall. (Lat.) alausa, whence French alose, NHG. alose, alse, with 
ablaut as in ON. alr ‘ awl.’ 

The Hesychian gloss, . . . yAavkév. xaporov. 
Tax. apwvov. vypdv, is apparently a bad guess, and in any case 
can not be the same word in all senses. In the sense yAavxds, 
compare OHG. elo (*eluo-) ‘yellow.’ These color-names 
may have come from the primary meaning ‘ stitched, embroidered, 
keoTds, mrouxiAos, pinctus,’ the underlying meaning in éAdds ‘ fawn,’ 
etc. 

1.24. éyxedus ‘eel’®: éyxos ‘spear, lance.’ Probably nasalized 
from the base *egh- ‘sharp, prickly, pointed’ in the following. 
For meaning compare NE. lance ‘an eel-like fish”? OHG. al 
‘eel’: dla ‘ awl.’ 

1.25. éyivos ‘hedgehog; husk of certain seeds, as of chestnut; 
sea-urchin,’ és ‘adder, viper,’ OBulg. jezi, Lith. ezys ‘Igel? 
ez(e)gys ‘ Kaulbarsch,’ OPruss. assegis ‘ Barsch.’ 
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1.26. émvwrideds ‘a kind of shark,’ Epaen. ap. Ath. 294 D, 
yoridaves ‘a kind of shark with sharp-pointed dorsal fin,’ Arist. 
ap. Ath. 294.D: véros, vorov ‘back; ridge of a hill,’ Lat. nates 
‘buttocks.’ For meaning compare No. 1.53. 

1.27. éredus (évredis, edredis) ‘a fish,’ Arist. H. A., may be 
related to No. 1.77, though without knowing what kind of fish 
it is or how it might be described, it is impossible to determine. 
In any case it is not admissible to compare it with Lat. attilus 
‘a kind of sturgeon’ (No. 6.17), since it does not agree pho- 
netically, and the combination of these two with Lith. atis, otis 
‘turbot’ is preposterous. Cf. No. 8.06. 

The turbot, from its shape and general appearance, is naturally 
described as a flat-fish, as in No. 3.68 or Scotch bannock-fluke 
‘turbot,’ from bannock ‘a thick cake’ and fluke ‘flatfish” OE. 
fldc ‘ platessa’; as rhomboidal or turbinate in shape, as in No. 
3.46 and probably in turbot; or with an additional descriptive 
term, as in NHG. steinbutte. The primary meaning of Lith. 
atis, otis, Lett. ate ‘ turbot’ was probably ‘ fouBos, turbo, orbis’ 
(also used as a fish-name, Plin. 32,2,5), and the words may 
therefore be referred to the root *at- ‘roll, wander, go’: Skt. 
atatt ‘wandern, laufen, gehen,’ dtya-h ‘eilend, OHG. ata-haft 
‘continuous,’ Goth. dat. plur. abnam ‘years,’ *atno- ‘ circuit, 
period,’ Lat. annus (on which cf. Walde s. v.). 

1.28. Opavias ‘sword-fish, Anth., @pavis id., Xenocr., from 
*dhran- ‘sharp point,’ root *dherd- ‘thrust, cut, bruise’: Skt. 
dhara ‘Schneide, Schiarfe, Klinge,’ OE. daru (*dhora) ‘hurt; 
injury,’ derian ‘ hurt, injure, OS. derian ‘ verletzen,’ OHG. tara 
‘Verletzung, terren, tarén ‘verletzen, schaden,’ tart ‘ Spiess,’ 
ON. darr, dorr, OH. darop ‘javelin.’ Enlarged the root occurs 
in Gr. Opidaé ‘ lettuce’ (*dhri- ‘ split, cut ), ON. drita ‘ cacare,’ 
Slov. dristati id.; Slov. dripati ‘zerreissen; Durchfall haben,’ 
dripa ‘ Durchfall, besonders des Viehes,’ MHG. tripe ‘ diarrhoea,’ 
Gr. Opty (cutter) ‘woodworm’ (cf. Class. Phil. XVI, 64) ; Gr. 
Opavw, Opvrrw ‘ break in pieces, crush, shiver,’ etc. 

1.29. Oparra (prickly, rough) ‘a small sea-fish,’ Arist. H. A.: 
tpaxvs ‘rough, rugged’ (Boisacq), tpaxoupos (rough-tail) ‘a sea- 
fish,’ Numen. ap. Ath. Cf. No. 1.79. 

1.30. Opicoa, Att. Opirra ‘a fish,’ tpiyis, tprxias ‘a kind of 
anchovy full of small hairlike bones’: Opié, rpryds ‘hair.’ Cf. 
No. 1.81. 
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1.31. txrap ‘ dOepivn, a sort of small fish, ixrdépa* ixFis 
Hes., xrdpa* Bpaxtrepos wavrwv H., base *kjer-: Skt. cirah 
‘sharp,’ cydti ‘ sharpen,’ etc. 

1.32. iuBypis: éyxeAvs Hes.: OBulg. ggoristi, Lith. ungurys 
‘eel,’ OHG. unch ‘ snake, Lat. anguis, anguilla, etc. Cf. Walde, 
Boisacq with lit. These represent early IE. words that have been 
crossed and contaminated with others. 

1.33. itovdis ‘a fish, the rainbow-wrasse,’ Arist. H. A. (Lat. 
jalis, -idis ‘a kind of rock-fish” Plin.), named from its spiny 
fins: tovAes ‘ the first growth of the beard, the down on plants ; 
a corn-sheaf; an insect like the scolopendra or centipede; a fish, 
iovAis,’ Eratosth. 

1.34. ixOis ‘a fish,’ the generic term, ix@va ‘ the dried skin of 
the fish ivy,’ ‘ fish-scales; filings, small particles,’ 
ixGvdcov ‘a small fish,’ from *i-ghji- ‘sharp, rough’: Lith. Zuvis 
‘fish, Zvyneé ‘ fish-scale,’ Lett. fiws ‘ fish,’ fwinas ‘ fish-scales,’ 
{wines ‘ dandruff, scales on the head,’ OPruss. acc. pl. suckans 
‘fishes,’ Arm. jukn ‘ fish” Cf. No. 1.85. 

1.35. xapaonves ‘a kind of fish (Anth.); fish in general,’ 
Emped. 235, 285, named from their stake-like shape: xdpag 
‘ pole, shaft, spear-shaft,’ Skt. camyd ‘ Stock, Zapfen, Holznagel,’ 
MHG. hamel ‘ Stange,’ etc.: Lith. szd@mas ‘ sheat-fish, catfish,’ 
named from its barbels. 

1.36. xdppapos ‘a kind of lobster’ may belong to the same 
base, named in reference to its sharp claws (for meaning cf. 
No. 1.38). For a different explanation see No. 3.20. 

1.37. xdpafos ‘a kind of beetle, stag-beetle; a prickly kind of 
crab,’ Epich., xdépaBis ‘a kind of crab, Gal., xapis, Dor. xovpis, 
kwpis ‘a kind of small lobster, probably a shrimp or prawn, 
squilla,’ xnpadis ‘a kind of locust,’ Nic. (cf. Boisacq, p. 411). 
If the long vowel is secondary throughout, the words may be 
combined with Gr. xépas ‘ horn,’ xepaia ‘ horn; a projecting point: 
the antennae of a crab.’ The shell of the xapaBos is called ayyos, 
described as déumdpos ‘ with pointed mouth,’ Opp. H. 2, 406. 

1.38. xapxivos ‘crab; an eating sore, cancer; a pair of tongs 
used as an instrument of torture, xdpxapo.’ tpayeis Hes., Skt. 
karkarah ‘hard, karkatah, karkah ‘ crab, etc. The crab was 
named here from its sharp, hard claws, not from its hard shell. 
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1.39. xapyapias ‘a kind of shark’: xdpyapos ‘ sharp-pointed 
or jagged, esp. of teeth; rough, sharp, pointed, Skt. kharah 
‘hard, rough, sharp,’ NPers. yar ‘ rock ; thorn.’ 

1.40. xacropides ‘a famous breed of Laconian hounds (also 
kaoTopiat Kives) ; a kind of sea-beast, sea-calves or seals’: xdotwp 
‘beaver,’ primarily ‘ cutter,” Skt. castrdm ‘knife, sword, arrow,’ 
casati ‘ cut, slaughter,’ Lat. castrare (cf. AJPh. XLI, 353). 

1.41. xevrpivns ‘the spinous shark; a kind of wasp or gnat,’ 
xevrpirns ‘a kind of shark (Ael. N. A. 1,55) ; a kind of serpent,’ 
xevtpioxos ‘a kind of fish, Theophr. Fr. 12,9, xévrpov ‘a sharp 
point, goad, spur, prickle, sting,’ xevréw ‘ prick, goad, sting, stab’: 
xéotpa ‘a kind of hammer; a fish held in high esteem among 
the Greeks, opvipawwa,’ xeorpeds ‘a sea-fish, vpotis,’ Keotpivos ‘a sea- 
fish, pl. pieces of the fish xéorpa,’ dim. xeotpivicxos, Kéotpos 
‘sharpness or roughness on the tongue, the first sprout of seeds 
(Hesych.) ; a bolt discharged from engines,’ xéorpov ‘a graving 
tool,’ etc. (cf. Boisacq 434). 

1.42. xépxouvpos, Kepxovpos (spike-tail) ‘a light boat, esp. of 
the Cyprians; a sea-fish,’ xepxoddpos ‘having a (pointed) tail, 
of fishes,’ xépxos (shaft) ‘tail of a beast; membrum virile; 
handle,’ xepxis ‘any taper rod: pole, reed, peg, pin, tibia, the 
prickle of the electric ray, perhaps from *ker- ‘ point, Spitze’: 
Skt. carah ‘ Rohr, Pfeil, caryaé ‘ Rohr, Pfeil, membrum virile,’ 
caruh, ‘ Speer, Pfeil,’ Goth. hairus, OS. heru ‘ sword,’ ete. 

1.43. xvi8y ‘a nettle: the sea-nettle, which, if touched, stings 
like a nettle,’ Arist. H. A. 5, 16,1, xvifw ‘scrape, grate; tease, 
nettle, irritate” OE. hnitan ‘ butt, gore,’ etc. 

1.44. xvwdadrov ‘any wild, dangerous animal, beast; sea- 
monster’: xvwdwyv ‘ tooth on the blade of a hunting-spear ; sword,’ 
xvodaé ‘peg, pivot-pin,’ 

1.45. xodtas ‘a kind of tunny-fish, Ar. Fr., Arist. H. A.: 
OBulg. kolti ‘adooados, Pflock, Russ. koli ‘Stange, Pfahl,’ 
kolot’, OBulg. klati ‘stechen, schlachten,’ LRuss. kotéty ‘stechen ; 
schlachten ; spalten,’ kol’ucka ‘Stichling; Dorn,’ Czech kolka 
Fischgrite, Pol. kolec ‘ Stachel, Spitze,’ Gr. ‘a kind of 
woodpecker.’ Cf. No. 2.22. 

1.46. xdpag ‘ crow, raven; anything hooked or pointed like a 
raven’s beak: the tub-fish,” Diphil. Siphn. ap. Ath., xopaxivos 
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‘a young raven; a fish like a perch, xopaxeds ‘a kind of fish,’ 
Hes., xdpaxos ‘some kind of fish,’ Xenocr., all probably named 
from their shape: xopévy ‘a kind of sea-fowl, a crow; anything 
hooked or curved: the handle of a door, the tip of a bow, the 
tip of a plow-beam.’ 

1.47%. xopis ‘a bug, Cimex lectularius; a kind of fish,’ Dorio 
ap. Ath., named as being sharp or cutting: xetpw ‘ cut, clip; eat,’ 
kdpvos’ Ocip Hes., xdp* H. Cf. Boisacgq 411. Or cf. 
No. 8.09. 

1.48. xpayyov (having horns or projections) ‘a kind of xapis,’ 
also xpdyyn, Arist. H. A.: Skt. ‘horn’ (Brugmann Grdr. 
IT?, 1, 508; Boisacq 505). 

1.49. xpi[¢]és (horned) ‘ram; battering-ram ; a sea-monster, 
Ael., Plin.; a kind of muscle,’ ON. hreinn, OE. hran ‘ reindeer.’ 
Cf. Boisacq 437 f. with lit. For meaning compare Lat. aries 
‘ram ; battering-ram ; a kind of sea-monster.’ 

1.50. xreis ‘comb; rake, harrow; cockle, scallop, *pkten-, 
Lat. pecten ‘comb, heckle, rake; a kind of shell-fish, scallop,’ 
pecto ‘ comb, card; hoe,’ Gr. zéxw ‘ comb; pluck, shear.’ 

1.51. xvwv ‘dog; seadog; a sea-fish, probably the sword-fish, 
called also éias x. (Anaxipp. ap. Ael. N. A. 13,4); a nail or 
stud,’ xvvioxos ‘a young dog; a dogfish,’ Lat. canis ‘ dog; dogfish,’ 
from a base *hu-, kua- ‘sharp, keen’: Skt. ¢dla-h, -m, cila 
‘spear, spit, pointed stake, ¢gika-h, -m ‘beard on grain; insect- 
sting’ (:Russ. sika ‘bitch, Med. omdxa ‘dog’). Cf. AJPh. 
XLI, 350. 

1.52. AedBaros ‘a fish, the ray (Plat. Com.; Arist. H. A.) ; 
another name for the fivy’ (Ath. 312 B), equivalent in meaning 
to pivdBaros (file-prickle): Acios ‘rubbed or ground down; 
smooth,’ Aedw ‘make smooth; erase; pound fine, Lat. Jévis 
‘smooth, smoothed ; rubbed smooth, ground down,’ lévdre ‘ make 
smooth, polish,’ lima ‘a file” etc. For meaning compare No. 
1.62 and NE. file-fish ‘any plectognathous fish of the family 
Balistidae: so called from the roughly granular skin.’ 

1.53. Aodias ‘(a fish) with a back-fin,’ epithet of the ¢aypos, 
Numen. ap. Ath. 322 F: Aodud ‘ the mane or bristly ridge on the 
back of certain animals, of horses, boars, hyenas; the back-fin 
of dolphins and similar fishes,’ Addos ‘ back of the neck; mane; 
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crest or tuft on the heads of birds; crest of a helmet; crest of 
a hill.’ 

1.54. (Ar. Fr.), (Opp.) ‘a sea-fish, the mullet,’ 
Lat. mullus (probably related rather than derived) ‘ red mullet, 
barbel’ are supposed to be named from the color: Lat. mulleus 
‘red.’ This is possible, but the Mugilidae are more often named 
from their shape or their habit of rooting in the mud or sand 
in search of food. We may therefore assume a primary form 
*mulno-, *mulo- ‘pointed’ (compare barbatulus mullus, Cic. 
Parad. 5, 2, 38; barbati mulli, Cic. Att. 2,1): OE. molle ‘mole’ 
(named from the shape of its nose or from its burrowing), MLG. 
mol, mul ‘mole; lizard’ (named from its shape), OHG. mol, 
MHG. mol, molle ‘lizard,’ NHG. molch ‘ salamander.’ 

1.55. viors ‘a fish of the xeorpeds kind, Ar. Fr. 203, 302, 
etc., supposed to be identical with vjors ‘ fasting,’ but probably 
from *nét-tr- ‘needle’: Goth. népla ‘needle,’ Gr. ‘a spin- 
ning,’ vatpov ‘a spindle,” with which compare also OE. né&dre 
‘snake, adder,’ merenédre ‘lamprey,’ NE. adder ‘viper; the 
sea-stickleback,’ OS. nddra, OHG. natara ‘ Natter” Goth. nadrs 
Lat. natriz ‘ water-snake,’ all named from their siender 
shape. 

1.56. éidos, Aeol. oxidos ‘sword: the sword-shaped bone in 
the cuttle-fish ; sword-fish,’ Arist. H. A., ‘ sword-fish,’ id., 
oxidias, Epich., igus. épias Hes., Erpnpdpos ‘ bearing a sword: 
sword-fish,’ Theon. ad Arat., gidvdpiov, ‘the muscle- 
shell reAAtvy,’ Xenocr. Aquat., Epich. Fr. 


1.57. dpvé ‘a great fish, probably the narwhal, unicorn-fish,’ 
Strab. 145, named from its projecting tusk: épvé ‘any sharp 
iron tool for digging; a kind of gazelle or antelope,’ so called 
from its pointed horns, 6-p¥yw, -yw, -cow ‘ dig,’ base *rug(h)-, 
*rug-: OE. rih ‘ shaggy, rough, rugged, reohhe ‘a fish,’ MDu. 
rochche, roche, MLG. roche, ruche ‘a sea-fish, the roach, thorn- 
back.’ For Lat. orca ‘ whale’ cf. No. 2.36. 


1.58. epaias ‘a kind of mullet, Arist. H. A. 8,2, 26, from 
*perdio- ‘pointed’: epa ‘point, sharp edge,’ zetpw ‘ pierce’: 
mepovy ‘ anything pointed for piercing: a sea-fish,’ rdpvo* dxpidos 
eldos (cf. AJPh. 41, 336). 

1.59. wAatavorns ‘an unknown fish of the Ganges, Plin. 
9,17, perhaps Platanista gangetica, in which case it might well 
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have been named from its long pointed snout: zadrdv ‘a dart, 
light spear or lance, wéAry ‘shaft, pole; spear, lance,’ Skt. patuh 
‘sharp, keen.’ Cf. No. 3.43. 

1.60. xpiorns ‘saw-fish,’ ‘sawyer, saw, zpiw ‘saw. 
Here also may belong zpioms ‘ a large kind of fish; a ship of war, 
navis rostrata,’ whence Lat. pristis, pistris ‘ a sea-monster, whale, 
shark, saw-fish ; a species of swift-sailing ship.’ 

1.61. fadis ‘needle, pin; a sea-fish,’ parrw ‘ stitch, work with 
a needle, sew together, famrds ‘ stitched, sewn together, worked 
with a needle, embroidered,’ base *srag¥h-, seragvh-: Skt. 
saragh-, sardgha ‘bee, root *ser- in Skt. srni ‘ sickle,’ Lat. serra 
‘saw,’ *ser-sd ‘ cutter, with which may be combined MIv. serr 
‘sickle’ (cf. Walde s. v. serra). The fadis was evidently named 
from its sharp snout, as it is described as dévppuyxos Epich. Fr. 
40 Ahr. Similarly Lat. acus ‘needle: gar-pike.’ 

1.62. ivy ‘a file or rasp; a shark with a rough skin,’ pivo- 
Baros ‘a fish with a rough skin.’ For the second part cf. No. 1.12. 

With fivy, fives ‘skin, hide; shield,’ etc. compare Norw. dial. 
(v)rina ‘ smart, sting, be bitter,’ vreina ‘ stiffness or pain in the 
hands, esp. the back of the hands, from wrenching or over- 
exertion,’ base *uwrei-n- ‘torquere, terere; drehen, den Mund 
verdrehen’: Norw. dial. vrina ‘raise the upper lip, neigh, of 
animals in heat,’ OSwed. vrén ‘stallion, vrénskas ‘neigh, OE. 
wreéne ‘lecherous, OS. wrénisk ‘briinstig’ MLG. wrénesch 
‘grimmig, zornig ; briinstig,’ etc. 

1.63. oavpa ‘lizard; a sea-fish; a kind of cress; penis; a 
twisted finger-case,’ catpos ‘ lizard; a seafish,’ implying a *caipos 
“stake, orvpaé’: cavpoBpilés éyxos’ Tod cavpwrnpos Hes., 
cavpwrds ‘furnished with a cavpwrnp,’ i. e. ‘a spike at the butt 
end of a spear, by which it was stuck into the ground; a spear,’ 
from a base *qsaur-: Lat. swrus ‘ branch, stake,’ ChSl. chorastije 
‘ ppvyava, Reisig,’ Russ. chvorostii ‘ Reisig, Strauch,’ Pol. chwar- 
stac’ ‘rauschen, rasseln,’ Lith. szvirkszti ‘pfeifen, sausen,’ 
sevirklé ‘ein durch die Luft sausender Pfeil, ete. (Class. Phil. 
XIV, 257). Here also perhaps Lat. swréna ‘a kind of fish, 
Var. L. L. 5,12, 23 (:surus). For meaning compare Lat. sudis 
‘stake: a kind of pike.’ 

1.64. ovodpBaxos fish, called also oxiOaxos, tpaxoupos appar- 
ently comes from the meaning ‘rough, cutting, sharp, from 
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which perhaps also cecepivos ‘a sea-fish,’ Arist. ap. Ath., *tuer- 
‘twist, press; pierce, cut’: OE. pweran ‘stir; beat (metal), 
pwearm ‘a cutting instrument,’ Pol. tyrac’ ‘ abnutzen, abreiben,’ 
Gr. capxd£w ‘tear flesh, of dogs; pluck grass, of horses; sneer,’ 
Av. @waras- ‘ cut’ (cf. Boisacq 854 with lit.). 

1.65. oxdpos ‘a sea-fish, supposed by the ancients to chew the 
cud,’ Epich., Archestr. ap. Ath., whence Lat. scarus ‘a kind of 
sea-fish much esteemed by the Romans, *sgero- ‘ cutting, 
sharp,’ OHG. sceran ‘ cut,’ scero ‘mole,’ Lith. skirt ‘cut,’ ete. 
Or cf. No. 4.46. 

1.66. oxidda ‘sea-onion, squill,’ whence Lat. scilla, squilla 
‘a sea-onion; a small fish of the lobster kind, shrimp,’ perhaps 
for *oxid-Aa (Skeat): cyifw ‘ split,’ ‘ splinter, pale; arrow,’ 
oxidéy ‘splint, splinter,’ Skt. chindtti ‘schneidet ab,’ chidrah 
‘durchléchert,’ etc., in any case from the root *skhé-i- in Skt. 
chydati ‘schneidet ab,’ Gr. oxivos ‘a squill,’ oxotvos ‘rush, reed, 
arrow ; anything made of rushes, a rope, basket; a reed as a land 
measure, OHG. scina ‘Schiene, Rohre; Schienbein; Nadel,’ 
MHG. schie ‘Zaunpfahl,” OE. scinwu ‘shin,’ scia ‘shin, leg, 
Norw. dial. skina ‘ Scheibe’ (like Lat. scindula), skeina ‘ diinne 
Platte,” ON. skeina ‘ streifend verwunden, etc. The underlying 
meaning in oxidda, oxivos was ‘ pointed,’ as is apparent from 
with a peaked head.’ 

1.67. oxiBaxos, oxiBapxos ‘a fish, elsewhere rtpayovpos and 
owwspBaxos, from a base *skhidh- or *skhith- ‘pointed, spiny, 
rough,’ root *skhéi- in the above. Compare the meaning ‘ thin 
strip, blade’ in OlIr. sciath ‘shoulder-blade, Welsh ysgwydd 
‘humerus,’ Corn. scuid ‘scapula’ (cf. Fick II*, 309), OFris. 
skidel, MLG. schedel ‘ der kleine Armknochen, die Speiche,’ and 
*skhé-th-, -d- in Gr. ‘unharmed, split, Goth. 
skapjan ‘schaden, OE. sceppa ‘nail,’ sceadd ‘shad, Clupea 
alosa,’ Norw. skadd ‘kleiner Schniapel,’ skata ‘in eine Spitze 
hinauslaufen, ON. skata ‘Glattrochen, etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. 
XVIII, 92, 304). 

1.68. oxwddpiov, an unknown fish: cywdddAapos 
‘ splinter,’ Lat. scindula, scindo, Gr. oxife, ete. 

1.69. oxoddrevdpa ‘the scolopendra or milliped; the sea- 
scolopendra, an animal probably of the genus Nereis,’ Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. scolopendra), oxoAorév8prov ‘a kind of fern, hart’s 
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tongue,’ cxodorevdpwdys ‘like a scolopendra, as Strabo calls a hill 
with a number of spurs’: oxéAoy ‘ anything pointed, esp. a pale 
or stake for fixing heads on,’ cxodomi~w ‘impale,’ cxoddrag ‘a 
large bird of the snipe kind,’ oxaAoy ‘ mole,’ base *sqele- in Lith. 
skéltt ‘ split” Gr. oxdddw ‘hoe, ‘knife, sword, oxadrpds 
‘pin or thole to which the oar was fastened,’ ox@dA0s ‘a pointed 
stake, thorn, prickle,’ etc., with which compare OE. scealga, 
scylga ‘the roach,’ from *skalagan-, -igan-. 

1.70. oxoprios ‘a scorpion; a prickly plant; a prickly fish,’ 
Arist. H. A. (Lat. scorpio), oxopmis ‘a kind of sea-fish, Arist. 
H. A., cxopriw, oxopmaivw (sting, irritate) ‘anger, enrage,’ 
oxopri{w (shatter) ‘ scatter, disperse’ (used esp. in Alex. Greek), 
OHG. scarbén ‘cut in pieces,’ OH. scearfian ‘scrape, cut into 
shreds,’ sceorfan ‘ gnaw, scarify,’ Lett. schke’rpis ‘ Pflugmesser 
zum Rasenpfluge,’ ete. Cf. Persson, Beitr. II, 861. 


1.71. oxvrddn ‘a staff, cudgel: a serpent of uniform round- 
ness and thickness; a fish of similar shape” Opp. H. 1, 184, 
oxutaXis ‘a stick, wand: a caterpillar; a small crab of the xapis 
kind,’ Hesych., oxvraAov ‘a cudgel, club,’ oxiry* xepady Hes., 
oxita* tov tpdxnArov, SuxeAot H., Lett. skausts ‘der Keil, das 
Kreuz, der Nacken des Tieres,’ skaustawa ‘der Widerrist am 
Halse des Pferdes, der Nacken des Tieres’: Gr. oxvrife° 
omaparra, etc., No. 1.73. The meaning ‘ staff, stick’ came from 
‘piece torn off, strip, splint.’ 

1.72. omdpos ‘a sea-fish, the gilt-head, Sparus auratus,’ 
Epich., Lat. sparus, sparulus ‘ gilt-head’: sparus ‘hunting- 
spear,’ OHG. sper, OE. spere ‘ spear.’ Persson, Beitr. I, 473. 

1.73. omardyyns ‘a kind of sea-urchin, Ar. Fr. 359, Arist. 
H. A. 4,5, 2, Lat. squatus, squatina ‘a species of shark, the 
angel-fish,” *squdat- ‘ cut, tear, rend’: omdros* dépya, oxiros Hes., 
onratife.* tov omatéwy tov Sepydtwv, tov tiTOdv H., oxiros 
‘skin, hide,’ oxvrife.* 

1.74. ovawa (sow) ‘name of a sea-fish,’ Opp. H., ovagé a kind 
of fish, Nicet. Ann. 39 B., dim. cvdxtov, ovaypis (wild sow) ‘ a sea- 
fish,’ perhaps named as in No. 1.83. Or cf. No. 7.19. 

1.75. odnveds ‘a sea-fish, a kind of mullet,’ Euthyd. ap. Ath. 
307 B: odnv ‘a wedge,’ OHG. span ‘ Spahn,’ OE. spén ‘ shaving, 
chip ; spoon.’ 
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1.76. odipa ‘a hammer, beetle, mallet: a fish,’ Hesych., 
odvpawa, ‘a sea-fish, xéorpa,’ Stratt.; Antiph.; Arist. H. A., opupdv 
‘ankle,’ OHG. sporo, OE. spora ‘ spur.’ 

1.77. ace. (Epich.), gen. (Sopat.) ‘a 
kind of shell-fish, gi@v8puov,’ perhaps from *teln- ‘ shaft, pole’: 
ME. thille, NE. thill ‘the shaft of a cart or carriage, Norw. 
dial. tilla, tilna ‘wagon-tongue, pole, probably from *tela- 
‘stretch out, spread out’ in OE. pel ‘plank, plate (of metal),’ 
OHG. dili ‘ Diele, Brett,’ Skt. talam ‘flat surface, palm, sole,’ 
Lat. tellus, etc. Here may belong éredus (also évreds, edredis) 
‘a fish,’ Arist. H. A. 6,13,1. For Lat. attilus cf. No. 6.17. 


1.78. tpdyos ‘a he-goat; name of a prickly plant; the male 
of the fish pawis, Arist. H. A., described by Clearch. ap. Ath. 
332 C as having a beard (z#yov), apparently in reference to an 
unusually large ventral fin (Lat. tragus ‘a kind of fish’), 
tpayioxos ‘a young he-goat; a sea-fish, Marcell. Sid. 23, 
émttpayias ‘a kind of fish, which is fat, but has no roe, and so is 
barren,’ Arist. H. A., émitpayo. ‘the over-luxuriant shoots of a 
vine,’ tpaydw ‘be a he-goat; of vines, be over-luxuriant, run to 
leaf,’ tpayids ‘ tragic, stately, majestic, pompous; (later, through 
association with zpayos in its secondary meaning) of or like a 
goat, goatish.’ 

The connection of tpdyos with tpwyw ‘gnaw’ gives no proper 
sense. The underlying meaning is rather ‘luxuriant, bushy, 
shaggy,’ in reference to the bushy or shaggy hair and beard, as 
in other words for goat (cf. Nos. 1.89; 7.10). So tpayos would 
imply an adj. *zpayds ‘ bushy, shaggy ; luxuriant, stately, weighty, 
etc.,’ and rtpaywdia did not mean “ goat-song,” but, as it is de- 
fined, ‘any grave, serious poetry, heroic song, tragedy; exag- 
gerated speech; pomp, display,’ with which agrees oixeiv tpayicds 
‘live in splendor, luxuriantly.’ This group of words may there- 
fore be referred to a base *tere-g- ‘ press, giving ‘ compressed, 
compact, massive, bushy, shaggy, luxuriant’ in Greek, and 
‘pressure, force, etc.’ in OE. pracu ‘ pressure, force, violence,’ 
prece ‘ violence; weariness’ (i. e. ‘ pressure; oppression’), ON. 
preka ‘dringen, driicken, prek ‘Stirke, Kraft, Tapferkeit,’ 
prekinn ‘ausdauernd,’ NiIcel. ‘stout of frame, robust, burly,’ 
Gr. tpdéyn* wernyvia Hes., which is the very meaning sought (cf. 
Fick III*, 189). This brings us to the combination made by 
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Gray, Class. Quarterly VI, 60 ff., which Boisacq rejects in favor 
of the impossible connection with tpwyw. 

1.79. paxovpos (rough-tail) or ‘a sea-fish, the 
horse-mackerel,’? Numen. ap. Ath. 326 A, Opp. H. 1,99: rpaxis 
‘rough, rugged; shaggy, hairy (of Pan, of the breast, of the 
body),’ ete. Cf. No. 1.29. 

1.80. piyAn, Dor. -Aa, Hellen. zpiyAa (It. trigha) ‘the red 
mullet,’ Epich. ete., dim. tpiyAiov, rpiyAis, with which compare 
tpryoAas ‘a kind of fish,’ Sophron. ap. Ath., base *tri-g- ‘ pierce ; 
piercing, sharp’: Gr. reipw ‘ wear away, distress,’ Lat. tero, trivi, 
MHG. drihe ‘ Sticknadel, Handgerit des Flechtens und Webens,’ 
Lat. inter-trigo ‘a chafing of the skin,’ Gr. rpifw, perf. rérpiya 
‘gnash or grind the teeth; grate, creak; chirp.’ Or from the 
meaning ‘creaker, grumbler,’ No. 7.20. 

1.81. puyis ‘a kind of anchovy full of small hair-like bones,’ 
Ar. Ach. 551, Eq. 662, dim. zprxidiov, Alex. ’Odvoc. 2, 3, tpixias 
‘one that is hairy: a smaller kind of rpryis, Arist. H. A., ete. 
Cf. No. 1.30. 

1.82. zpiywv, -dvos ‘a kind of roach with a spike in its tail, 
Fpich. 41 Ahr., Arist. H. A. 1,5,8 (Lat. trjgon ‘a sting-ray,’ 
Plin.), *trii-g- ‘ pierce, sting’: ON. prauka, proka ‘hold out,’ 
priga ‘ press, Gr. rpvxyw ‘ wear away,’ OHG. drucchen ‘ dricken,’ 
Lith. trikti ‘tear in two, trupus ‘friable, trupu ‘ crumble,’ 
Gr. tpuraw ‘bore, pierce through,’ tpvw ‘rub down, wear out,’ 
ChSI. tryti ‘ rub,’ ete. 

1.83. tawa ‘hyena; a sea-fish, a sole,’ iawis ‘a sole” named 
from its bristly fin, as the hyena from its bristling mane: ds 
‘sow, boar,’ Lat. sis, ete. Cf. No. 8.33. 

1.84. dxxys, txos, ‘a sea-fish,’ called also épvOpivos. 
Probably named as above. Compare OE. sugu ‘ sow,’ Corn. hoch 
‘porcus,’ Welsh hucc ‘sus,’ Lat. suculus ‘a little boar, sucula 
‘a little sow,’ Skt. sikard-h ‘ boar, hog.’ 

1.85. ddypos ‘ whetstone, adxévn: a kind of fish,’ ‘ a 
kind of fish,’ ¢dywpos: ixOis mows Hes., dogivos ‘a river-fish,’ 
pofds ‘pointed, dfvxépados,’ OHG. wahs ‘sharp, pointed,’ base 
*ghuag-, *ghuoks- from *ghua-: Skt. jihvd (*ghi-ghua-) 
‘tongue,’ Av. hizva, hizi- (with reverse deaspiration), Skt. juhu 
(*ghughi-), NIcel. goggur ‘iron hook; beak, bill,” Germ. 
*gugwa- ‘a pointed object.’ Cf. No. 1.34. 
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1.86. addyyov ‘a spider, esp. a venomous one; a small kind 
of water-animal, called elsewhere caipos,’ daAayé ‘a round piece 
of wood, log, beam, pole; a spider,’ OHG. balko ‘ Balken,’ ete. 

1.87. ydpaé ‘a pointed stake; a sea-fish,’ yapdcow ‘ sharpen, 
whet, make pointed.’ 

1.88. ynpadis ‘a sea-crab,’ Nic. Al. 394, ynpay, -Bos ‘a sea- 
crab, xapaBis,’ ynpayBy ‘a kind of muscle’ (or this to No. 3.67): 
xnp ‘a hedge-hog,’ Lat. ér ‘ hedge-hog,’ ete. 

1.89. yorpivy ‘a small sea-muscle,’ xorpiov ‘a small pig,’ xotpos 
‘pig, swine,’ *ghoiro- ‘bunch, tuft,’ etc., youpds ‘rock jutting 
from the sea,’ pl. ‘glands of the neck when swollen and hard- 
ened,’ Lith. gairé ‘ Stange,’ root *ghai-, *ghot-: Gr. xairn ‘long 
hair, mane,’ yarnes ‘with long hair, shaggy (of bears), rough 
(of plants’) ; Lat. haedus ‘a young goat, kid,’ Goth. gatts ‘ goat,’ 
OPruss. gaydis ‘ wheat,’ Gr. yidpa ‘ wheaten groats.’ 

2.01. airvaios ‘a sea-fish,’ Opp. H., apparently named from 
its size: airvaios ‘ Htnean; huge, enormous,’ Airvy ‘ Etna.’ 

2.02. dia (Arist. H. A.), dias (Matro ap. Ath.) ‘a kind of 
tunny,’ named from its large size: dyn ‘ water-bucket, pail, dyis 
‘ chamber-pot ; boat, ship,’ Skt. dmatram ‘ vessel, jar.’ 

2.03. Bddavos ‘acorn, nut; peg, bolt; a sea shell-fish, the 
barnacle,’ Arist. H. A., Lith. gilé ‘acorn,’ Lat. glans ‘ acorn, 
nut; ball of lead or clay used as a missile,’ root *g¥el- ‘ swell’: 
OE. collen- ‘swollen, OHG. quellan (-ll- from -in-) ‘ quellen, 
schwellen, MHG. qualle ‘grosser Kerl,’ Du. kwal ‘ Qualle, 
medusa’ (cf. Franck Et. Wh. 360). 

2.04. Badepos, Badivos ‘a kind of carp,’ Arist. H. A. 6, 14, 12, 
Baddpos, Arist. H. A. 9, 20, 2, perhaps the same, named from its 
size: Bddavos ‘ acorn,’ BodAos ‘ lump, clod.’ 

2.05. BrAepias ‘a sea-fish, xepadivos,’ Dorio ap. Ath. 306 F, 
from *g“lebh(e)s- ‘a swelling’: No. 2.13. 

2.06. BodABid.0v, -iriov, -orivy, -itis, BoAttawa (probably from 
*BodBirawa by haplology) ‘a small kind of cuttle-fish,’ primarily 
‘alittle bulb’: BoABds ‘a bulb, bulbous plant,’ BorABdprov little 
bulb,’ BodABirov, BodABitos, Att. Bodtov, (probably with 
loss of the second B by haplology) ‘ dung, esp. cow-dung’ named 
from its shape). Early editions of Liddell and Scott also give 
BopBimov ‘a small kind of cuttle-fish” with which compare 
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BowBvris ‘a bubble,’ ‘a top,’ Lett. bamba ‘ball, bambals 
‘beetle, bug,” Norw. pampa ‘sich stopfen, Swed. dial. pampen 
‘aufgedunsen,’ etc. 

2.07%. Bovaas ‘a big boy: a kind of fish,’ Hesych. 

2.08. Bois * bullock, bull, ox, cow: a sea-fish of the ray kind,’ 
Arist. H. A., Lat. bds ‘ox, bull, cow: a sea-fish of the turbot 
kind,’ Plin. 

2.09. yddos ‘a fish, the same as dvos, Dorio ap. Ath. 315 F, 
primary meaning probably ‘chunk.’ Compare Skt. gada ‘Keule,’ 
Av. gada, Osset. yidé ‘Baum, Balken, Holz, Wald’ (cf. Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. Wb. 76). 

2.10. yadapias ‘a kind of codfish, apparently for xadAapias, 
with y- from other fish-names with initial y-: No. 2.18. 

2.11. yoyypos ‘a swelling or excrescence on trees; a conger- 
eel,’ yoyypovy ‘a scrofulous excrescence on the neck; a swelling 
on trees,’ ydyyAvov ‘a tumor under the skin on or near tendons 
or sinews, Lett. gungis ‘Knorren,’ ON. kokkr (*kanku-) 
‘Klumpen,’ MLG. kanker ‘eine Art Spinne,’? Gr. yoyyvAos 
‘round.’ Cf. Fick, IIT‘, 36 f. 

2.12. yipivos, yipivos ‘tadpole’: ‘round,’ yipos ‘a 
circle.’ 

2.13. Sedpis ‘a dolphin; a mass of iron or lead,’ *g*el-bh- 
‘a swelling, mass,’ also in SéAdaé ‘a pig,’ Sedpis ‘ matrix,’ with 
ablaut in SoAdds* 4 patpa Hes., Skt. garbhah ‘uterus, fetus, 
young of an animal.’ Cf. Boisacq 174f., and No. 2.05. The 
dolphin is described as éAaxurrépvé ‘ short-finned,’ Pind. P. 4, 29; 
giAdvop ‘fond of men,’ Pind. Fr. 260; as a puffer, foamer, 
No. 7.02. 

2.14. émpayias ‘a kind of fish, which is fat, but has no roe, 
and so is barren,’ Arist. H. A., with reference both to its barren- 
ness and its over-fatness: émitpayia, epithet of Aphrodite, from a 
she-goat which was changed into a he-goat, émizpayo. ‘ the over- 
luxuriant shoots of a vine,’ tpaydw ‘be a he-goat; of vines, be 
over-luxuriant, run to leaves.’ Cf. No. 1.78. 

2.15. OjuadAos ‘an unknown fish, Ael. N. A., probably 
meaning ‘ chunk, chub, clump’: @vpos (clump) ‘ thyme; wart,’ 
etc., No. 2.16. Or cf. No. 4.230. 

2.16. @vvvos, Oivos ‘tunny-fish’ is probably a genuine Greek 
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word with the primary meaning ‘ roll, bunch, mass’ or ‘ puffed 
up, swollen.’ The meaning ‘big, massive’ is implied in Gr. 
(block-headed) ‘tunny-headed,’ stupid.’ 
Compare OE. din ‘hill, MDu. dine ‘sand-hill, dune,’ base 
*dhi- ‘shake; blow, etc.’, whence ‘ puff up, swell,’ and ‘roll, 
mass together’: Russ. dyn’a ‘Zuckermelone, Pol. dynia 
‘Melone, Kiirbis’ (Berneker, I, 250). Compare synonymous 
bases *dhua-: Gr. ‘bag, sack, pouch,’ seed- 
vessel of a plant, OvAds ‘sack,’ WAaE* 
(Prellwitz?, 188), OHG. tola, tolo ‘ racemus,’ toldo ‘ Wipfel oder 
Krone der Pflanzen, Bliitenbiischel,? NHG. dolde (cf. Class. 
Phil. IX, 149 f.). Gr. @vpos, thyme; a warty excrescence ; 
a glandular substance on the chest of young animals, the sweet- 
bread in calves’: OBulg. na-dymati se ‘sich aufblasen, an- 
schwellen,’ LRuss. na-djmy pl. ‘ Leistenbruch,’ Czech dymy 
‘ Leistenbeule,’ etc. (Class. Phil. IX, 150). Gr. rigor odives 
Hes., MLG. dovel ‘ Zapfen,’ MHG. tiibel ‘ Klotz, Pflock, Zapfen, 
Nagel,” NHG. (from LG.) débel ‘ Pflock; dickkopfiger Weiss- 
fisch’? (cf. Boisacg, 995; Weigand®, 363), Norw. dial. dubb 
‘Bolzen, OE. dubbian ‘dubb’ (Fick III*, 210). Norw. dott 
‘Wisch, kleiner Haufen,’ EFris. dott ‘ Biischel, Haufen, Zotte,’ 
Gr. Qacavos (No. 3.59). MULG. docke, MHG. tocke ‘ Biindel, 
Biischel; Puppe,’? OE. docce ‘dock (name of a plant),’ and 
many others. 

To the above belong dim. of Oivos, Oivva, buvvis ‘ female 
tunny,’ dim. Ouvvds, Givveos ‘of the tunny,’ rapiyn 6. pickled 
tunny’” (cf. No. 9.11), 76 @dvvewov or ra ‘ flesh of the 
tunny,’ etc. 

2.17%. itamos ‘horse, in composition anything large or coarse; 
a sea-fish,’ Antim. Fr. 18 (Lat. hippus ‘a sea-fish,’ Plin.), Lat. 
equus ‘horse,’ equus bipes ‘a sea-horse,’ Virg. G. 4,389. The 
same underlying meaning in imméxapros ‘a monster with horse’s 
body and fish’s tail, on which the sea-gods rode’ (Lat. hippo- 
campus), compounded with ‘a sea-monster,’ ‘a 
fabulous Indian monster,’ perhaps identical with xdyay ‘ cater- 
pillar.’ 

2.18. «addaptas ‘a kind of cod-fish,’ Opp., primarily ‘a roll, 
round object’: Ion. Att. xadwdéoua ‘roll, Hom. Att. 
kvdtw ‘roll, roll along, xvAw8pos ‘a roller, cylinder,’ 
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otpeBddv, Hes., xvAdds ‘bent, crooked,’ 
‘bend, curve,’ Skt. kundim (*qlndo-m) ‘a round vessel,’ Gr. 
kadXias ‘ape’ (named from its bent-in nose), Lac. xadAiap* 
mi@yxos Hes. For meaning cf. Nos. 3.41, 3.51. 

2.19. xdvOapos ‘a kind of beetle; a wide-bellied drinking- 
vessel; a kind of Naxian boat; a sea-fish,” (Lat. cantharus), 
xavOapis ‘the name of several kinds of beetle; a kind of fish.’ 
Since words for ‘beetle, bug, bowl’? come from the meaning 
‘round object,’ we may compare Gr. xav@vdn ‘a swelling, Norw. 
gande ‘ erhéhter Rand um eine beschidigte Stelle eines Baumes ’ 
(Lidén, BB. 21.98). Here probably also Gr. xdvOwv ‘ pack-ass,’ 
‘a large pack-ass,’ ‘ pack-saddle, panniers; 
large baskets, tubs,’ xavia ‘ large baskets.’ 

2.20. Kavdivys species of KavdAwos ‘made of a 
stalk, xavAds ‘stalk, stem,’ Lith. kdulas ‘Knochen,’ kauléls 
‘Knochen ; Steinchen aus den Friichten des Steinobstes ; Knéchel 
am Fuss; Wiirfel, Lett. kauls ‘Knochen; Stengel; Kern im 
Steinobste,’ kauligs ‘plump, ungeschickt,’ kaulis ‘ein plumper 
ungestalteter Gegenstand, Skt. kulyam ‘ Knochen, kivalam, 
kolam (bunch) ‘the fruit of zizyphus jujuba, kolah ‘ boar,’ 
with which compare ChSl. kyla ‘hernia,’ Russ. kild ‘ hernia; 
Knorren am Baum, kiluni ‘ Bruchkranker; unverschnittener 
Eber,’ Ion. Att. Kady (*xageAn) tumor; hernia,’ etc. 

2.21. Képados ‘a large-headed sea-fish, supposed to be a 
mullet’ (Lat. cephalus), xepadivos ‘a sea-fish’: kepady ‘the 
head.’ Called in Latin capito. 

2.22. Kxodias ‘a kind of tunny-fish,’ Ar. Fr. 365, Arist. H. A. 
8,13,6, primarily ‘chunk, club’: OBulg. kolt ‘ 
Pflock,’ Russ. koli ‘ Pfahl, Zaunpfahl; Stange, ete. Or cf. 
No. 1.45 for a different underlying meaning from the same base. 
Perhaps here also Skt. kiuligah ‘ax, hatchet; a kind of fish,’ 
kulikyah ‘a kind of water-animal,’ in ablaut agreeing with OE. 
holegn ‘ holly” OHG. hulis ‘ Stechpalme, Walddistel.’ 

2.23. KopdvdAn ‘club, cudgel; bump, swelling: a kind of 
tunny,’ oxopdvAn ‘a young tunny,’ ‘the water-newt.’ 
Combined by Boisacq 495 with a misplaced doubt, though the 
development in meaning is exactly parallel with many other 
fish-names. 


2.24. Kxopvdvdis ‘a kind of tunny,? Numen. ap. Ath., not a 
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corrupted form of the preceding but from a similar meaning 
“bunch, chunk’: kxopvdds ‘ the crested or tufted lark,’ xépus, ace. 
and ‘ helmet; head,’ ‘a club, mace; a club-like 
bud or shoot,’ etc. 

2.25. xorros ‘a river-fish, probably the bull-head, Cottus 
gobio’: xdérra, korris ‘ the head, xefadn,’ Ta axpa 
Tis Keyxpov Hes., with -rr- from -r¢-: xoTvAy ‘a small vessel, cup ; 
the socket of a joint’ (Scheftelowitz, BB., 28,146), ME. haddok 
‘haddock, a fish of the cod family,’ with -dd- from Germ. -dw-, 
*gotu-: *qatu- in Lat. cappa ‘cap,’ from *catva, earlier *catud, 
OE. hett, ON. hottr ‘hat,? OE. hassoc ‘coarse grass,’ NE. 
hassock ‘coarse grass which grows in rank tufts on boggy 
ground; anything bushy; a cushion used as a footstool,’ Lat. 
cassis ‘a helmet.’ Cf. Class. Phil. XIV, 261. 


2.26. Kovpvdos ‘a water-newt,’? Numen. ap. Ath., probably 
from the same meaning as in xopdvAos. Compare xépos, Ion. 
koupos ‘ a shoot, sprout; a boy.’ 

2.27. Kumpivos ‘a carp,’ Arist. H. A., possibly from *xupzivos 
and related to Lat. carpa (compare Czech kapr ‘carp’ from 
*krap, Bulg. krap, Russ. karpi), Ital. carpino ‘ carp,’ LRuss. 
kérop ‘ carp,’ ete. (cf. Berneker I, 575). The carp could natur- 
ally have been named from its plumpness, and so we may com- 
pare Russ. koroptzt ‘kleiner Dickbauch, Knirps,’ Lith. karpa 
‘ Warze, Brustwarze,’ primarily ‘ something curved, round’: Gr. 
kopwves ‘curved, crooked,’ Lat. curvus ‘bent, curved,’ Welsh 
corwynt ‘ turbo,’ OIr. cruind ‘ round,’ etc. These are not related 
to Skt. capharah ‘a kind of carp,’ Lith. szapalas ‘der Débel, 
Cyprinus dobula,’ which I combine with Skt. gaphah (peg, plug, 
Dobel) ‘hoof, claw,’ OE. ‘hoof, ete. Or xumpivos: Lith. 
kupra ‘hump, bent back,’ OE. hofer ‘hump; swelling, goiter,’ etc. 

2.28. xuBeias ‘a kind of Opp. H., the flesh 
of the salted in ‘a dealer in salt fish,’ 
x¥Bos ‘a cube, anything of cubic shape; a piece of salt fish.’ 
These belong semantically in part, perhaps entirely so, to No. 
9.07, as they have reference to the fish as food in its salted 
condition. 


2.29. xwBids ‘a fish of the gudgeon kind, gobio’ (Lat. gobius, 
gobo), from *québio- ‘bending, bulging’: xvBos ‘ cube,’ 
xepadh, Goth. hups ‘hip,’ Norw. dial. hupp, ‘ Quaste,? OHG. 
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hopfo ‘ Hopfen,’ houf, hifo ‘Haufe, Haufen,’ OE. héap ‘heap,’ 
héope ‘hip (of the dogrose),’ OS. hiopo ‘ thornbush,’ Russ. éubi 
‘Schopf,’ Pol. czub ‘ Schopf, Biischel,? ete. (Mod. Phil. XVII, 
338). 

2.30. xaOos ‘Sicil. name of the xcwBws,? Numen. ap. Ath. 
304 E, 309 C, also xiOwv, Nic. et Apollod. ap. Ath. 309 C, dim. 
Anaxandr. Avx. 1: ‘a Laconian drinking-vessel,’ 
which was thick at the rim and bulging at the bottom, cw@wvo- 
mows ‘a bell-founder’ (implying xo@wv in the sense of ‘ bell’), 
‘one who cleans the fish Sophron. ap. Ath. 
809 C, (dim.) rornpia Hes., 
‘ voting-urn; dice-box,’ xdé0os* omvpis Hes. With these compare 
forms with -8-: xodwv ‘a bell; the head of a plant,’ dim. cwdonor, 
xddea, Att. xwdia ‘the head of various plants; the broad part of 
the clepsydra,’ xw8is ‘the head of the poppy and similar plants,’ 
Hesych., xwdva, xddvov ‘the head of the Egyptian bean.’ 

2.31. A™Bias ‘a kind of fish,’ Ar. Fr. 365 (Lat. lebias) : r€Bys 
‘a kettle or caldron of copper; basin, pan, a basin-shaped 
cymbal; cinerary urn.? Probably from a base */eb-, with the 
same development as in *lep-, No. 3.28, perhaps from *lueb-: 
ChSl. ‘ Schidel’ (pan), Czech leb ‘ Hirnschale, Schadel,’ 
Serb.-Cr. Jubina ‘ Schidel; Rumpf von Menschen und Tieren,’ 
Russ. Jubii ‘ Borke, Bast,’ ON. laupr ‘ basket,’ OE. léap ‘ basket ; 
trunk of the body.’ 

2.32. patéas (Xenocr. Aquat.), pafewds (Dorio ap. Ath.), 
pakivys (Theophr. Fr.), wagés (Epich.) ‘a kind of codfish’: 
patds, paoros ‘one of the breasts; udder; a round object, knoll.’ 

2.33. pooxirns ‘a fish,’ Schol. Opp. H.: pdoyos ‘a young 
shoot: a young animal; a calf, young bull; a young boy. 


2.34. pis ‘a mouse; a muscle of the body; a shell-fish, 
muscle; a large kind of whale,’ Lat. mis ‘mouse, rat, mis 
marinus ‘a kind of crustaceous sea-fish,’ Plin., musculus ‘ mouse; 
muscle of the body; sea-muscle; a kind of whale,’ mirezx ‘ the 
purple-fish,’ Gr. pvaé sea-muscle,’ pvicxos the small sea-muscle,’ 
OHG. miis ‘mouse; muscle, esp. of the upper arm,’ etc. What- 
ever the primary meaning of mouse, the underlying meaning in 
‘muscle, sea-muscle ’? was taken from a comparison with its form. 
Cf. Walde with references. 


2.35. dvos ‘an ass; the upper millstone; a beaker; a kind of 
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cod-fish,’ évicxos ‘a little ass; a sea-fish of the cod kind,’ Lat. 
asellus ‘a little ass; a sea-fish, perhaps the cod or haddock.’ 
Here also évias ‘a sea-fish, the scarus, from its gray color,’ Ath. 
320 C. 

2.36. dpxus, Spxvvos ‘a large kind of tunny,’ Lat. orca ‘a kind 
of whale’: orca ‘a large-bellied vessel, butt, tun,’ wrceus ‘ water- 
vessel,’ urna (*urcnaé) ‘urn’ (cf. Walde s. v.). 

2.37%. dpyxis ‘ testicle; a plant so called from the shape of its 
root, the orchis,’ whence Lat. orchis ‘ the orchis; a fish, rotundus 
est et sine squamis totusque capite constat,’ Plin. 32, 2, 5. 

2.388. dortpevov, dotpeov oyster’ (Lat. ostrea), dotpaxov ‘ hard 
shell (of shell-fish, tortoise, egg); earthen vessel, tile,’ édorpva, 
dorpvs ‘a tree with very hard wood,’ dorpirys ‘a kind of 
stone,’ écraxos, Dor. daraxos ‘a crab’: doréov ‘a bone; the kernel 
or stone of fruit, Skt. asthi ‘Bein, Knochen,’ Lat. os, ossis, 
osseum, etc. Cf. Boisacg, Walde with lit. 

2.39. adv ‘a kind of fish,’ Ptol. Hephaest., meaning probably 
‘chub, chunk, from *kuan-, also in wavia* wAnopovn, maya’ 
tAnopuov: Skt. cindh ‘swollen, big,’ ON. hunn 
‘knob; cub,’ etc., from *hua- ‘ swell,’ whence also Gr. zav-, which 
need not be regarded as coming from zayr-, in raw ‘ altogether,’ 
mavalo\os, mapmrpwtos, mayxv, mayxadKos, and numerous 
other compounds. 

2.40. edwpis (Alciphro), 7. xéyyy (Ath. 4C), edwpids 
(Archestr. ap. Ath.) ‘the giant-muscle’: zéAwp ‘ prodigy, 
monster,’ used of huge or terrible animals, as: the Cyclops, the 
serpent Python, a dolphin, zéAwpos ‘monstrous, prodigious, 
huge,’ téAwp* weAdptov, paxpov, péya Hes., reAdpios* peyas, 
etc. For further connections see my explanation in The Manly 
Anniversary Studies, p. 332. 

2.41. ameudnpis ‘a kind of fish, Numen. ap. Ath. 309F: 
blister, bubble; a mass of clouds,’ zoudds blister, 
bubble,’ zoudedrvé ‘ bubble; boss on a shield.” Or the fish here 
may mean ‘ the bubbler, spouter.’ 

2.42. andapts, -ddos ‘a sort of tunny, said to be the yenng 
tunny,’ Arist. H. A., Soph. Fr., etc. (Lat. pélamys ‘a young 
tunny,’ Plin.). If the tunny is named here as in other words, 
the primary meaning is ‘big, massive.’ Compare OE. hwal, 
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hwall (swelling) ‘insolent, bold, hwelian ‘suppurate,’ hwylc 
‘tumor, boil,’ Lith. szaulis hip, szulnas stately,’ *heud- swell.’ 
Or from *g¥al-: OPruss. kalis ‘Wels, MHG. wels (*hwalis), 
wal, OK. hwal ‘ whale.’ 

2.43. TpeTwV, -ovtos a sea-fish,’ Opp. H. 3 146, Ael. N. A. 
9, 38, perhaps from *q“repont-‘ corpulentus’: Lat. corpus. 

2.44. apnuds Or apnpvds, -ddos ‘a kind of tunny-fish,’ proba- 
bly named from its size, as being ‘ puffed up, inflated, swollen ’: 
apnpaivw ‘blow hard, zp7Ov ‘blow; blow up, inflate, swell,’ etc. 
Cf. No. 7.17. 

2.45. ampdBarov ‘a sheep: (from its size or stocky shape) a 
sea-fish, Opp. H. 1,146, etc. For meaning compare NE. 
sheepshead ‘a sparoid fish, Archosargus probatocephalus, a 
stout- and very deep-bodied fish, with a steep frontal profile.’ 
The explanation of zpéBarov as meaning ‘ anything that walks 
forward’ (L. & 8.), ‘ce qui marche en avant’ (Boisacq) is 
inadequate, since this would not distinguish cattle from man. 
The word means rather ‘grazing forward, in reference to the 
bending forward of cattle to eat, from the root *g¥d ‘feed; 
graze’: Bordv ‘beast, grazing animal,’ Bordvn, ‘ grass, fodder,’ 
‘food, fodder, Bornp, Borwp ‘herdsman, keeper,’ 
‘feed, tend; nourish; of cattle, feed, graze,’ Booxnpara ‘ fatted 
beasts, cattle,’ Lith. gitas ‘herd.’ Since the primary meaning 
of this root was probably ‘guard, tend, keep,’ we may add here 
Lith. gibti ‘verhiillen, bedecken,’ OE. cépan (*kwdpian) 
‘observe, notice, attend to, keep’ (compare *pa-, which means 
both ‘ guard, protect, keep’ and ‘feed; eat’). For the further 
connection with Gr. Bois, Bav, Skt. gam, see Boisacq 127. 

2.46. bvrivos ‘a kind of fish, Numen. ap. Ath. 327 F: zorivy 
‘a flask covered with plaited osier’ (L. & S.; Boisacq), probably 
named from its bulging sides: Lith. putlis ‘ puffed up, swollen,’ 
patitas ‘ egg; testicle, putytis ‘ young animal, young bird,’ Lett. 
putns ‘bird,’ Lat. piitus, putillus ‘a little boy,’ ete. 

2.4%. odAmy ‘a kind of sea-fish,’ Epich. (Lat. salpa ‘a kind 
of stock-fish,’ Plin.), also odArys, Archipp., od¢dmos, Arist. H. A. 
4,8,19, oddmyé, ibid. 5,9,5 (this through association with 
odAmyé ‘ trumpet’), from *tulp-: Lett. tulpités ‘sich hiufen,’ 
Lat. pulpa (*twelpa) ‘the fleshy portion of animal bodies; pulp 
of fruit,” pulmentum ‘ anything eaten with bread, condiment, 
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relish; food, Gr. céAwov ‘a plant eaten as a relish, otAduov,’ 
Hesych.: Pol. tulié ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ o-t. ‘ einhiillen, be- 
decken,’ s-t. ‘schliessen, zumachen,’ Gr. caddoow ‘ overload, 
cram,’ rvAos ‘lump, knob, bolt, peg,’ téAy ‘lump pad, cush- 
ion,’ etc. 

2.48. odpry (Arist. H. A.), capziov, a by-form of the above, 
from *turpad : awpds ‘heap, pile, mound,’ ripds ‘ cheese,’ Lat. 
ob-tiro, tiirunda, etc., base *tewd-r-, whence also Gr. odpé ‘ flesh, 
fleshy parts, thick front muscle of the thigh, ocapxéw ‘make 
fleshy or strong,’ odpxwos ‘ fleshy, fat,’ odpxwya ‘a fleshy ex- 
crescence.’ 

2.49. oapyds ‘a kind of mullet, xeorpe’s; the sargus,’ Arist. 
H. A. (Lat. sargus), *turgo- ‘heap, mass, chunk’: Lat. turgeo 
‘swell out, be swollen,’ Russ. tvarogii ‘ curds,’ Gr. rupds ‘ cheese,’ 
etc. For capyivos see No. 8.26. 

2.50. odpda ‘a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia,’ Diph. 
Siphn. ap. Ath. 120 E, not named from the place (this being an 
ancient explanation of no value) but from its size, *turda 
‘chunk, heap, mass’: Pol. twardy ‘hart, fest, stark,’ Lith. 
tvérdinu ‘lasse fassen oder ziunen,’ tvértt ‘fassen; zaéunen,’ 
tvirtas ‘fest.’ For odpdn, capdnvn, capdivos see No. 8.27. Here 
may belong Lat. tursio (*turd-ti-) ‘a kind of fish resembling 
the dolphin, a porpoise,’ Plin. 9, 9,11. 

2.51. oédaxos, dim. oeAdxiov (both words usually in the 
plural) ‘cartilaginous fishes,’ from *twel- ‘lump, lumpy sub- 
stance,’ as distinguished from the soft, spongy flesh of fishes in 
general (cougpy odpé, of fish, Archestr. ap. Ath. 316A): Gr. 
tvdos ‘knob, knot, callus, lump,’ rvAn ‘lump, callus,’ oddros ‘a 
round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit,’ *tewe-, teud-: 
Goth. gapwastjan ‘stark, fest, sicher machen, Icel. jpvesti 
‘whale’s flesh’ (as distinguished from blubber). 

Or the fish may be described here in reference to its wry 
mouth, as in No, 3.41. Compare Gr. rvAicow ‘ twist or roll up; 
bend,’ etc., and the base *twei- discussed in No. 3.50. Perhaps 
ceddrys ‘a snail’ (Hesych.) from the meaning ‘ twisted, spiral, 
oTpopBos.” 

Or the oeAdyn may have been named from the noise they 
uttered: cadaifw ‘cry out in distress,’ oddos ‘ unsteady motion,’ 
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ete., ON. pylja ‘reden, hersagen, murmeln,’ OE. pyle ‘ orator; 
jester’ This explanation is made possible by the fact that rpilw 
‘chirp, grate, creak, rumble’ is used of the fish oeAdyy by Arist. 
H. A. 4, 9, 6. 

Possible also is the connection with oédAas ‘light, brightness, 
blaze,’ because fishes of this kind emit a phosphorescent light. 
This the usual explanation. 

2.52. oxopdidos ‘a young tunny,’ oxopdvAy ‘ water-lizard.’ 
Cf. No. 2.23. 

2.53. ddcadros ‘a poisonous fish, which puffs itself out’ 
(identical with ¢vcados ‘ whale, primarily ‘ puffer, spouter, No. 
7.22): gioa ‘a breath, blast,’ duoadis ‘ bladder, bubble; a plant 
with husks like bladders, ¢vcdw ‘blow, puff; blow up, puff 
up,’ ete. 

2.54. ‘a seal, sea-calf, dim. poxos* Kiros 
Gadrdoowov Hes., poxava ‘a porpoise,’ from *phdu- 
‘puff, blow’ (cf. Boisacq with lit.). Here perhaps in the sense 
‘puffed up, inflated, big’: Arm. p‘uk ‘Hauch, Wind; Pl. 
Blasebalg,’ Afghan pik ‘a puff, a blast, the act of blowing,’ 
pukai ‘a puff, inflating’ (cf. Persson, Beitr. I, 249). Compare 
doxas Catpepéas Od. 4, 451. 

If the underlying meaning is something big, deoxy may be 
derived from *bhéuka or better *bhudka: OHG. buhil ‘ Hiigel,’ 
ON. béla (*buhlén) ‘ Beule, Schildbuckel,’ Norw. béla ‘ Buckel ; 
Blatter, Pocke; Luftblase,’ bauga ‘ Milcheimer,’ Dan. bugne 
‘sich biegen, strotzen, schwellen,’ NIcel. bjugur ‘swelling, 
oedema,’ Goth. biugan ‘biegen, etc., and ME. bugge ‘bug,’ 
NE. big (*buggja-) ‘large, massive,’ big-bug ‘an important 
personage,’ Norw. dial. bugge ‘bigbug (cf. Persson, Beitr. 
I, 257). 

(To be continued.) 
F. A. Woop. 
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VERBAL HOMEOPATHY AND THE ETYMOLOGICAL 
STORY ? 


In folk-medicine we find that the spleen of a sheep remedies 
ailments of the spleen of a human being (Pl. 30. 51). The 
right eye of a frog is used in treating inflammation of the right 
eye of a person, and the left eye for the left eye of a person 
(Pl. 32. 74). Milk-teeth of a colt if bound to children relieve 
pains of dentition (Pl. 28. 258). These are instances of the 
familiar principle, stmilia similibus curantur; they are homeo- 
pathic medicine pure and simple.’ 


VERBAL HOMEOPATHY. 


As an organ or part of a body of an animal may affect a 
similar organ or part of a human being, so the possession by 
one object of a name identical with or closely resembling that 
of another, even though there be little or no resemblance in 
function or appearance, enables it to exert some magic influence. 
In folk-medicine we find such verbal homeopathy exercising 
its power very frequently by means of members of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In citing instances, especially 
from the plant world, one cannot always be absolutely sure that 
the magical or supernatural power previously ascribed to an 
object was not the cause of its name instead of the name’s 
being the cause of the belief. Since, however, most transfers 
of names to things concrete have their basis in a physical like- 
ness, one is sure of finding safety in a multitude of illustrations. 
We have statements by ancient authorities that certain transfers 
were due to physical similarities. Many of these will be quoted 
in the notes.° 

The words scarabaeus and scaber were so similar as to give 
rise to the belief that the scarabaeus pilosus was good for ocult 
scabri (Marc. 8. 128). Pliny (28. 260) tells us that it was a 


*The following abbreviations will be used in this paper: Ael. = 
Aelianus, De Natura Animalium; Pl. = Plinius, Naturalis Historia; 
Isid. = Isidorus, Htymologiae. 

* For similar instances from other sources, see Joseph Jastrow, Fact 
and Fable in Psychology, pp. 261-265. 

® These statements are, however, not final, in and of themselves. 
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vulgar notion that a diet of hare’s flesh conferred grace or 
charm for nine days. The resemblance between lepus, ‘hare,’ 
and lepos, lepor, ‘grace’ or ‘charm,’ is very superficial. In 
the cases in which the spelling happens to be the same the 
accent is different. Folklore, however, makes capital of super- 
ficial likenesses. The idea recorded by Pliny is found, with 
some variation, in Martial (5. 29): 


Si quando leporem mittis mihi, Gellia, dicis, 
“ Formosus septem, Marce, diebus eris.” 

Si non derides, si verum, lux mea, narras, 
Edisti numquam, Gellia, tu leporem. 


Galen (10.83 Kiihn) says that xapxivos (= kapxivopa), the 
disease, got its name from its resemblance to the crab. Em- 
ployed in honey, xapxivo. were useful in the treatment of xap- 
xivopa (Diosc. 2. 10). Apuleius (Apol. 35) records that the 
cancer was used for ulcera. The word ulcera is obviously equated 
with cancri in the sense of cancers.° In Pliny, 32. 134, em- 
phasis is laid on getting a female crab for treatment of the dis- 
ease in a female.® 

Sometimes the sympathia is more concealed than in the 
phrase of Apuleius, cancer ad ulcera. We find the following 
prescription in Pliny (18. 293): Quidam tres cancros vivos 
cremari iubent in arbustis, ut carbunculus ne noceat. The most 
potent factor in this prescription is not the tres, nor the vivos, 
but the fact that the implied word for ashes, carbo, resembles 
carbunculus.” 

There were a number of kinds of sea life which were sup- 
posed to be aphrodisiacal. Several of them had names which 
were used sensu obscoenu, a circumstance that accounts for the 
‘sympathetic’ use of them. Apuleius mentions the veretillum, 
virginal (Apol. 34),° spurium, fascinum, and testa (Apol. 35).° 


*Wellmann’s edition has been used in the references to Dioscorides. 

5 Cancer with the meaning ‘cancer’ does not seem to have been 
common in Latin. 

*Nam carbunculos et carcinomata in muliebri parte praesentissimo 
remedio sanari tradunt cancro femina cum salis flore contuso post 
plenam lunam et ex aqua inlito. 

7See Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III. 463. 

® See Abt, Die Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura, p. 211. 

°Ib., p. 224. 
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It was the shape of some of these things, or of parts of them, 
that caused the transfers of name and their consequent wanton 
application.*® 

The principle that like affects or cures like is illustrated very 
clearly in the world of vegetation. The word uva means grape 
and also uvula. In case of a painful wva (—uvula), take a 
seed from a raisin (uva passa), tie it in purple and put it in 
the patient’s mouth near the uvula, hold it there and say Uva 
uvam emendat. Presently hold the purple above the patient’s 
head and say the same thing. When you have done this three 
times and said the charm, bind it on the patient (Marc. 14. 26). 
The uwva or grape was good in preventive medicine also. If 
when you see an wva, ‘grape,’ ripening, you take it by the 
thumb and ‘ medicinal finger’ (= ring-finger) of the left hand 
and gulp it down so that it does not touch the teeth, your wva 
(= uvula) will not trouble you for a whole year (Mare. 14. 52). 

Nine grains of hordewm, ‘barley,’ when accompanied by the 
proper charm, are effective for hordeoli, sties in the eye ** (Mare. 
8. 193). Aristae holci, the beard of ‘mouse barley,’ bound 
around one’s head and upper arm, will remove aristae, (super- 
fluous) hair (Pl. 2%. 90). The herb scorpio? is an antidote 
against the bite of the scorpion, animal nominis sui (Plin. 22. 
39; cf. Diosce. 4. 192). 

Herpyllus, ‘creeping thyme,’ was used in the same way 
against herpylla, ‘creeping things’ (Diosc. 3. 38). This idea 
was readily transferred to Latin, for serpyllum** was used 
against serpentes (Pl. 20. 245). 


10 Another explanation was, however, not lacking: Quid enim com- 
petit ad amoris ardorem accendendum piscis brutus et frigidus aut 
omnino res pelago quaesita? nisi forte hoc vos ad mendacium induxit, 
quod Venus dicitur pelago exorta (Apul. Apol. 34). This reason would 
account for the shells in the precincts of the Cnidian Aphrodite 
(Pl. 32. 5). 

11 The hordeolus resembles a grain of barley; hence its name (Isid. 
4. 8. 16). 

12 Dioscorides states that the plant scorpio gets its name from its 
red appearance while Pliny says it is so called because its seeds resemble 
the tail of the scorpion. He says that a certain species of the plant 
gets its name from having an aculeus like that of the scorpion. 

28 Both Pliny and Dioscorides, Jl. cc., say the name is due to the 
creeping of the plant. Isidore (17. 9. 51) says, quod radices ipsius 
longe serpant. 
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Of the dracontea Isidore (17. 9. 35) says that it was so 
called quod hasta eius varia sit in modum colubri, simili- 
tudinemque draconis imitetur, vel quod eam herbam vipera 
timeat. One is fairly safe in believing that the transfer of the 
name is due to the physical similarity and that the efficacy of 
the plant is but another instance of like affecting like. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (25. 18) the dracunculus, which was spotted 
like a viper, was regarded as a remedy contra omnium morsus. 

In Vergil (Hcl. 8. 83) we find the significant line: Daphnis 
me malus urit, ego hance in Daphnide laurum. Servius’s com- 
ment is as follows: IN DAPHNIDE LAURUM aut archaismos est pro 
“in Daphnidem,” aut intellegamus supra Daphnidis effigiem eam 
laurum incendere propter nominis similitudinem. While laurel 
might be burnt to injure a person whose name did not resemble 
the word Sddvy, ‘laurel, ‘* the similarity of the name would 
presumably lend the spell greater potency. One recalls in this 
connection that the original name of the city by the Tiber was 
not Rome. The first name was kept secret lest the possession 
of it by enemies should give them power to wreak injury.” 

The panaces, although it was an all-heal, as is obvious from 
its name, was doubtless especially efficacious in treating a panus, 
a swelling or tumor (Pl. 26. 92). 

Not so obvious is the reason for the use of alga ad querceram 
(Apol. 35). Alga**® is here used as a cognate of algeo, ‘to be 
cold.” Quercera has been defined as a violent fever which is 
accustomed to come cum magno frigore (Corpus Glos. Lat., IV. 
158). The homeopathic character of this remedy, is, therefore, 
but thinly disguised. The plant lysimachia, ‘ strife-stopper,’ 
in reality so called from the name of its finder, was used to 
calm a team of quarrelsome animals 1” (Pl. 25. 72). The plant 
lichen was used for lichen (Pl. 26. 22), “a lichen-like eruption 
on the skin.” ** 


14See Theocritus, 2. 23-26. 

15 For references and comments, see K. F. Smith, The Elegies of 
Albius Tibullus, pp. 222-223. 

1¢Tsidore (17. 9. 99) superficially associates alga with the algor, 
‘coldness,’ of the water in which it is found. 

17The name Lysidicus (Avos + dikn) gives rise to a pun on the 
stoppage of justice, omnia iura dissolvit (Cie. Phil. 11. 6. 14). Com- 
pare also the puns of Aristophanes on Avowudyns, Paw 992; Lysist. 554. 

18 Liddell and Scott. Pliny (26. 22) says with less probability that 
the plant was so named because it cured the lichen. 
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The linozostis masculus, when taken as a potion by women, 
insured the birth of a male child, the linozostis femina, the 
birth of a girl (Diosc. 4. 189; Pl. 25. 38-39). The same powers 
were attributed to other plants.° The plants orchis*® and 
leporina,** because of vulgar applications of these words, were 
aphrodisiacal in character (Isid. 17. 9. 43). 

One suspects, however, that the plants whose names follow 
were so called because of superstitions previously current about 
them: the zad€pws Bordvn, which made one irresistible in love 
(Pap. Paris. 1828) ; the xaravayxn, a kind of vetch, which had 
compelling ? power as a philtre (Diosc. 4. 131; Heliod. 6. 14; 
Pl, 27. 57) ; the satyrion, which was aphrodisiacal (Isid. 17. 9. 
43)?5; the inguinalis, groin plant, which was used for inguinis 
dolores (Pl. 26. 92); the strumus, which was employed in 
treating struma** (Pl. 25. 174). Since verrucaria is but an- 
other name for heliotropiwm (Isid. 17. 9. 37), it would seem 
that it got its name from its supposed ability to cure verrucae, 
‘ warts,’ 

For dio, or calculi of the bladder, AiG or calculi were em- 
ployed as a remedy. The pseudo-Dioscorides tells us of a clear 
smooth stone which, taken in a light white wine, crushes stone 
in the bladder.2® From the same source,?* under the heading 
‘Syrian stone,’ ?*° we learn that if one powders the tecolithos, 
‘melting-stone,’ *° and mixes it with water to a light consistency 


19 See the American Journal of Philology, 43. 65-66. 

20quod radix eius in modum testiculorum sit (Isid. 17. 9.43; cf. 
Paulus Aegineta 7.3). 

*1 propter quod caulem mollem emittat (ib.). The word caulis is 
used in malam partem. 

22 Heliodorus applies the adjective Biatérepos to the name of this plant. 

28 The idea is of course Greek in origin: see Diosce. 3. 128. 

24Pliny does in fact tell us that the inguinalis and strumus were 
named from the things they cured. Even here, however, there may 
have been some physical likeness between the plants and the inguen 
and struma. 

25 Cf. Marcellus 19. 64. 

26 Mély, Les Lapidaires de VAntiquité et du Moyen Age, II. fase. 1, 
p. 183. See also Solinus 37. 12; Apul. Apol. 35. 

27 Mély, loc. cit. 

28 So called because found in Palestinian Syria (Galen 12. 199 Kiihn). 

2° The adjective teko-, ‘melting,’ as applied to this stone can hardly 
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and then cuts off the hair and anoints the region of the bladder 
and genitals, the stone in the bladder will melt.*° Paulus 
Aegineta (7. 3) calls it the Judaic stone and says it breaks 
renal calculi. Dioscorides (5. 137) recommends it, not as a 
lithotriptic medicine, but as a remedy for dysuria in general. 
Galen (12. 199 Kiihn)** advises the use of the Judaic stone 
for renal calculi, but not for bladder stones. Serapion (chap. 
390) affirms that he experienced good results from the use of 
the Judaic stone for calculus of the kidneys and bladder. A 
Cappadocian stone is also mentioned by Galen (19. 695 Kiihn) 
as good for calculi. 

Stones found in sponges break down renal calculi (Paulus 
Aegineta 8. 3).°? Galen (12. 205 Kihn) says they are some- 
what lithotriptic, but that they cannot crush stones in the 
bladder. Pliny (36. 143) states that some people call these 
sponge stones tecolithi.** Adams’s edition of Paulus Aegineta 
(3. p. 223) says: “ The Judaic-stone appears to be the Teco- 
lithos of Pliny. It is now ascertained that it is formed from 
the quills of the Echinus marinus, impregnated with calcareous 
earth, silica, and perhaps some magnesia.” If this conclusion 
be correct, it explains why these stones are dissolved so readily 
in wine. 

We learn from Apuleius (Apol. 35) that echinorum calculi 
were used in magic, apparently in sympathetic magic. Mar- 
cellus (26. 25) states that the echinus was used for calculus. 

Mithridates (Galen 13. 330 Kiihn) had a remedy of stones 
for nephritic and bladder-stone patients. The ophites, too, 
Galen tells (12. 206 Kiihn), when taken in a light white wine 
wears away and breaks the stones in the bladder. The lapis 
exebenus alleviates pain in the bladder, presumably due to stones 
(Damig. 8). 

The little stones in the bladders of cocks or in the stomachs 
of doves can be crushed and drunk for stone in the bladder 
(Marc. 26. 12). The stones or stone-like substances found in 


have been the cause of the belief. Paulus Aegineta (7. 3) speaks of it 
as recent and as due to the belief about the stone. 

°° Cf. Aetius, De Re Med. 2. 19. 

*1 Cf. Galen 19. 695 Kiihn. 

82 Cf, Plin. 36. 143; Serenus Sammon. 595; Diose. 5. 144. 

°° Cf. Periegesis Prisciani, 982-983. 
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the liver of pigs, when crushed and taken in wine, drive out 
stones of the bladder—they say (Pl. 28. 212). Stones found 
in the tail of the sea-scorpion, or stone-like objects taken from 
the head of the fish called .bacchus, cure stone of the bladder 
(Pl. 32. 102: cf. Marc. 26. 84). 

For purposes of sympathetic magic even seeds seem to be 
classed as stones. Of the herba calicularis Isidore (17. 9. 42) 
says: Saxifraga vocata quod semen eius petras in vesica frangat 
atque conminuat. In more general terms Pliny (22. 64) tells 
us that saxifrage is wonderful in crushing and expelling stones. 
This belief still survives. “We know in later times how the 
granulated roots of our white meadow saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata), resembling small stones, were supposed to indicate 
its efficacy in the cure of calculous complaints. Hence one of 
its names, stonebreak. The stony seeds of the gromwell were, 
also, used in cases of stone.” ** 

“Stones or marbles, which in their shape or markings sug- 
gest a resemblance to snakes, have been thought to have the 
property of curing snake-bite.” *° This generalization is pecu- 
liarly true of the classical nations.*® The ancient commentary 
on the Orphic Lithica (Abel, p. 145) says that the stone called 
ophites was so named from its being an antidote to the bites 
of serpents. Pliny (36. 55), however, tells us that it gets its 
name from its being spotted in the manner of a snake.*’ Pliny’s 
reason is the obvious one. With the transfer established, it was 
natural to ascribe to the stone magical power over the animal 
of the same name. 

Like the plant of the same name, the scorpion or scorpitis, 
which “ resembles the scorpion in color and appearance,” ** has 
power against scorpions.*® The echitis was used by Machaon 
to heal Philoctetes.*° 


847. F. Thiselton Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, p. 204. 

85 Page 263 of an article by W. R. Halliday, “Snake Stones,” Folk- 
Lore, 32. 262-271. 

86 Sunt et quaedam gemmarum genera cognominata ab animalibus, 
Isid. 16. 15. 18. See also Pl. 37. 187. 

87 See Pseudo-Hippocrates, Mély, op. cit., p. 189. 

88 Scorpitis scorpionem et colore et effigie refert, Isid. 16. 15. 19. 
Cf. Pl. 37. 187. 

8° Commentary on Orph. Lith., p. 147 (Abel) ; cf. Orph. Lith., 498-500. 

““Orph. Lith. 346 ff. See also commentary on Orph. Lith. (Abel, 
p. 145). See also Schol. ad Lycophronem, 911. 
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“¢ Serpent-Stones,’ in Italian, pietra serpentina, are regarded 
by the Italians as a protection against the bites of venomous 
animals, particularly serpents. These consist of pebbles of 
serpentine, jadeite and aphanite, pierced or mounted for sus- 
pension. Their attributed virtues are no doubt suggested by 
their resemblance to the skin of a mottled snake.” * 

The adjective in Atos émdéd\os *? suggests the Greek word for 
eye, 6pGadyds, and hence the stone is good for treatment of the 
eye (Orph. Lith., 282-284). Damigeron (24) calls the stone 
optallius, a form which resembles more closely the word for eye. 

Stones have prophylactic value in weather lore also. If a 
chaste person carries the ceraunia, ‘ thunderstone,’ so called be- 
cause it is supposed to have fallen during a thunderstorm, or 
to be found only in places where lightning has struck, neither 
he, nor his residence, nor his villa will be struck by lightning 
(Damig. 12).** When you see it hailing, strike the stone 
chalazites** with iron and the hail (chalaza) will pass by 
(Geopon. 1. 14. 1).* 

Not only concrete objects such as animals, plants, and stones 
were able to affect things of the same name; words too could 
exert the same effect. Around Ariminum there grew a plant 
called reseda which drove away gatherings and inflammations. 
Those who used it repeated the charm: Reseda, morbos reseda; 
scisne, scisne quis hic pullus egerit radices? Nec caput nec 
pedes habeat; haec ter dicunt totiensque despuunt (Pl. 27. 131). 

The word tres appears frequently in prescriptions for tertian 
fever, quattuor for quartan. We find three leaves of cinquefoil 
recommended for tertian fever, four for quartan (Pl. 26. 116) ; 


41 Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult Sciences of 
the World, II. 748. 

“2Qne wonders if the adjective can be a dialectic form. A _ local 
Doric word for eye is optilos (Plut. Lycurg. 11). 

“8 Cf. Isid. 16. 13. 5: Haec adversus vim fulgurum opitulari fertur, 
si credimus. 

“4 This stone is obviously so called because of its physical resemblance 
to a hailstone. Cf. Solinus, 37. 17 and Isid. 16. 10. 5: chalazias 
grandinis et candorem praefert et figuram. 

‘©The reading in the Teubner edition by Beckh is far different from 
that in the edition by Io. Nicolas Nicias (1781), which I have used 
for this particular passage. 
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three roots of plantago for tertian fever, four for quartan (Pl. 
26. 115) ; vervain cut at the third joint for tertian fever, at 
the fourth for quartan (Pl. 26. 117) ; three knots tied in turn- 
sole for tertian fever, four for quartan, with an accompanying 
prayer by the patient that he may live to untie them (PI. 
22. 61). 

The tpiyAn, the red mullet, was used in curing the bites of 
the sea snake, scorpion, and spider (Diosc. 2. 22). There may 
possibly be some connection between the name and the three- 
fold remedial powers of the fish. 

In the case of fish we find a more or less superficial resem- 
blance between their names and the names of attributes of gods 
causing the fish to be regarded as sacred to them. Several 
reasons are given in Athenaeus, 7. 325, to account for the fact 
that the tpiyAy is sacred to Hecate. The correct explanation 
would seem to be the one which accounts for it da ryv rod 6vopa- 
Tos KowdTnTa OF oikewryta. Hecate was (Trivia), 
tpipopdos (triformis), tperpéowros (tria virginis ora Dianae) ,** 
tptyAnvos. She had a banquet on the thirtieth day of the month 
(tais 

The verbal resemblance between two objects may be still more 
remote. The similarity of the name xifapos to xiOdpa ‘ harp,’ 
caused it to be assigned to Apollo. The Béaé was sacred to 
Mercury because of his function of messenger or speaker 
(Boav). The xirrds (xusods) was perhaps suggested for Bac- 
chus, by way of jest, by xiéoOos or xvods, ‘female pudenda’; 
the ¢dAapis for Venus by ¢addAds. A small fish called ddpds, 
because it was supposed to originate from foam, was associated 
with Aphrodite for obvious reasons (Athen. loc. cit.). 

Homeopathy such as we have been describing still exists. “In 
modern Greece jaundice goes by the name of the Golden Dis- 
ease,*” and very naturally it can be healed by gold. To effect 
a perfect cure all that you have to do is this. Take a piece of 
gold (best of all an English sovereign, since English gold is 
the purest) and put it in a measure of wine. Expose the wine 
with the gold to the stars for three nights; then drink three 


46 Aus., Griphus Ternarii Numeri, 18. 
‘7 The popular Greek name for jaundice is xpvo7. 
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glasses of it daily till it is used up. By that time the jaundice 
will be quite washed out of your system.” ** 

“ Rings or beads of glass, such as are found in tumuli, etc., 
are still popularly believed in Wales and Cornwall to have been 
formed by serpents. ... They are called glain naidr, or ‘ ser- 
pent’s glass,’ and are believed to have magical virtues, especially 
against snake-bite.” *° 

Such illustrations may be paralleled much farther afield. “In 
the Bahawalpur State the sand-lion is known as chor, and is 
hung round the neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name.” °° 

In Japan, too, we find the same thing. “ Puns, although 
used in connexion with amulets, are more common in other 
forms of magic. The use of imori (a kind of red-bellied newt) 
for the production of amuletic love-powder is probably derived 
from a pun on imo (‘ woman,’ or perhaps ‘ darling’) and rv 
(‘ victory’ or ‘ gain ’).54 

One of my clippings, after stating that the Japanese give 
to each year the name of a bird or animal, continues: “The 
year 1920 was known as the year of the monkey, and the monkey 
year is proverbially regarded by the Japanese as being distinctly 
unlucky for marriages. One reason for this is that the Japanese 
word for monkey, which is saru, also signifies ‘to go away.’ 
Therefore an apprehension has arisen that brides of the monkey 
year are apt to abandon their husbands. Moreover, the children 
born of the year’s marriage are apt to be too wise, or ‘ monkey- 
wise,’ as the Japanese put it. Now the following year is the 
happy and glorious year of the birds. For this is the Japanese 
word tori, which also means ‘ to take’ or ‘to gather in.’ Hence, 
the telephone girls of Tokyo, like many others of the land, are 
gathering to themselves husbands.” °? 

In a chapter on the “ Doctrine of Signatures,” T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, gives a number of illustrations 
of the manner in which plants got their common names from 


48 Frazer, The Magic Art, I. 80. 

4° Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, III. 413. 
5° Hastings, op. cit., III. 442. 

51 Hastings, op. cit., III. 451. 

52T have verified this clipping through Japanese students. 
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a physical resemblance to something and then had magical 
therapeutic powers ascribed to them through the association of 
their names. Eye-bright (euphrasia), so named from a black 
pupil-like spot in its corolla, is supposed to be good for the eye 
(p. 203). “The garden Jerusalem cowslip (Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis) owes its English name, lungwort, to the spotting of the 
leaves, which were said to indicate that they would be efficacious 
in healing diseases of the lungs” (p. 209). “The bullock’s- 
lungwort derives its name from the resemblance of its leaf to 
a dewlap, and was on that account held as a remedy for the 
pneumonia of bullocks” (p. 214). Heart-trefoil, each leaf of 
which contains the perfect image of a heart, “defendeth the 
heart against the noisome vapour of the spleen” (p. 211).™ 
“ The well-known fern, spleen-wort (Asplenium) had this name 
applied to it from the lobular form of the leaf, which sug- 
gested it as a remedy for diseases of the spleen” (p. 213). 
“ Nettle-tea is still a common remedy with many of our peasantry 
for nettle-rash ” (p. 211). Several other parallels from the 
homeopathic pharmacopoeia are to be found in this chapter of 
Dyer’s. 


The educated men of antiquity were thoroughly familiar with 
the principle involved in the folk beliefs and practices illus- 
trated by this paper. The idea that a diet of hare’s flesh would 
impart charm or beauty is described by Pliny (28. 260) as a 
silly jest.°* We have seen that in Athenaeus (7. 325) the 
association of the rpiyAn with Hecate is accounted for by the 
similarity of the name and the epithets applied to the goddess. 

Apuleius (Apol. 34) shows how some of these ideas arise ex 
nominum propinquitate, or propter nominum similitudinem 
(Apol. 35). Furthermore he makes this type of belief a butt 
of merriment (Apol. 34): “ Remember, nevertheless, that it 
would be just as ridiculous a procedure for obscene marine 


5s“ A common smartweed (Polygonum Persicaria) with heart-shaped 
markings on the leaves is called heart’s-ease, and is supposed to be 
useful in diseases of the heart.”—-Fanny D. Bergen, Animal and Plant 
Lore, p. 115 (Vol. VII of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society). 

Pliny seems to think, however, that at one time there may have 
been some foundation for the belief. 
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objects to be desired for the things of Venus as if you should 
say that a ‘sea-comb’ was sought for combing the hair, or 
a ‘hawk-fish’ for falconry, or a ‘boar-fish’ to serve as a boar 
to be hunted, or ‘ sea-skulls’ for evoking the dead.” * He asks 
if anything is more foolish than to think that because of a 
similarity of names the essence or power of one thing can be 
transferred to another. 

Among the jests which Vespasian uttered at death’s door was 
one on this principle of sympathy (Suet. Vesp. 23). When a 
‘hairy star’ (comet) appeared, he said its menace was directed 
against the king of the Parthians because he was capillatus. 

Statements to the effect that such usages are puns or word- 
plays or verbal confusion are entirely beside the point. There 
was a belief that words represented the real inwardness or es- 
sence of things, as the etymology of the word etymology shows. 
Some Greeks said that words were the shadows of things. They 
had as intimate a relation to the things represented as did the 
shadow of a man to the man himself. It will be recalled in 
this connection that the word for shadow ox means also the 
shade or ghost of a dead man. 

The name of a person “becomes his composition ”; it befits 
his character.** If it does not do so, it is because he inherited 
his name and deviated from the character of its first bearer. 
Since objects are not wont to change their character in this 
way, the examination of the names of things is more likely to 
reward the search for the essence of words.®” The science of 
syntax is a by-product of this search for the etymon of words. 

An identity or similarity of name meant an identity or simi- 
larity of function or power. The things illustrated in this 
paper were in no wise trivial or jocular in the eyes of their 
originators or users. For them it was medicine, curative, pro- 
phylactic, and, if I may so use the word, causative. Such magic 
is distinct from medicine only in the eyes of enlightened 
persons. 


55 This seems to be mentioned as an absurdity to which no Latin- 
speaking person would assent. Skulls or portions of them were, how- 
ever, used in necromancy. 
5° See The Classical Journal, 14. 349-350. 

57 See the Cratylus of Plato. 
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THE ETYMOLOGICAL STORY. 


Closely allied to the illustrations already given of homeopathy 
or ‘sympathy,’ in which one object may affect another of the 
same or similar name, is a group of beliefs and superstitions 
which seem to be an enlargement or amplification of ideas sug- 
gested by names. The stories connected with certain objects 
might never have originated had the objects possessed different 
names. Even if a name was given to an object because of its 
supposed magic potency, doubtless a name with a suggestive 
etymology proved a temptation occasionally for exaggeration of 
the power ascribed to the object. 

Dr. Johnson’s explanation of the word gooseberry, “ goose 
and berry, because eaten with young geese as sauce,” is due in 
no small measure to the suggestion of the name itself. It is 
on a par with a belief current among children that toadstools 
are made by toads, or with the Roman notion that the water- 
serpent, boa, was so called because it milked cows (Solinus 2. 33), 
or because it was so large that it could swallow an ox (Hier., 
Vit. Hil. Hrem. 39). 

As was quite fitting, the imagination of the ancients proved 
extremely elastic in the case of fish stories. Wonderful tales 
are narrated of the cramp or electric ray. The Greeks called 
it vapxn, the Romans, torpedo, words which refer to its power 
of benumbing.®® We are told that while it is settled in the 
mud it benumbs through the medium of the water other fish 
swimming in apparent security above it. Novit torpedo vim 
suam, ipsa non torpens (Pl. 9. 143). 

There were rays that could benumb the strongest arms, even 
though one was pricking them with a spear or branch (PI. 
32.7).°® Aelian (9.14) and Plutarch (Mor. 978 B-C) are 
equally extravagant in their statements. They say that it has 
power not only to inflict upon those holding it the condition 
indicated by its name, but also to transmit the benumbing effect 


58 Torpedo vocata eo quod corpus torpescere faciat si eam quisquam 
viventem tangat (Isid. 12. 6. 45). Compare se... tutantur... 
torpore torpedines (Cic. N. D., 2. 127). 

5° This is quoted by Isidore, 12. 6. 45, who, however, reads Indico 
mari instead of eodem mari. 
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through nets or other receptacles. If a person pours water upon 
it when it is on the land, the stream of water will act as a 
conductor for this stupefying power. 

In curative magic we find the vdpxy creating a narcotic effect 
and assuaging pains in the head (Diose. 2. 15). For gout a 
live black torpedo should be applied to the feet and pressure 
exerted until torpor is felt throughout the entire foot (Marc. 
36. 46). “We may yet see on the shores of Italy bands of 
gouty and passionate pilgrims standing bare-legged awaiting the 
cure of the vdpxyn!”* The starting point for these fabulous 
stories lies in the fact that the word vdpxy when concretely ap- 
plied suggests also the abstraction numbness. 

A fish not less marvelous is the echeneis, (cf. éyw, ‘ hold,’) 
which attaches itself by means of a cephalic sucker to large 
forms of sea life and to boats. % 8& éxevyis éréyer tas vais Kai 
ot moet xadovpev adrnv (Ael. 1. 36).°% Though the winds 
blow and squalls rage, the echeneis or mora can cause to stand 
still in rough seas ships that can not be held by anchors too 
heavy to be drawn in again. Even war-ships obey its restrain- 
ing power (Plin. 32. 2-6).°* With good reason Philes calls this 
fish vavxparys.°* Heu vanitas humana, cum rostra illa aere 
ferroque ad ictus armata semipedalis inhibere possit ac tenere 
devincta pisciculus! (Pl. 32. 3). 

Aristotle tells us** that some people used the echeneis as a 
philtre, but among the Romans it fell into disrepute as a love 
potion because of its name and habits (Pl. 9. 79). Venerem 
inhibet echeneis (Pl. 32. 139). The mora delays childbirth 
until the child is developed (Pl. 9.79; 32.6). It delays strife 
and litigation too (Pl. 9. 79).% 


5° See also Arist. Hist. Anim. 9. 37 (620b 19-23); Ael. 1. 36; Athen. 
314 A-C. For other references to the benumbing power of the narke, 
see Wm. Radcliffe, Fishing from the Earliest Times, 180-182. 

$1 Radcliffe, op. cit., p. 181. 

62 Hoc carinis adhaerente naves tardius ire creduntur, inde nomine 
imposito (Pl. 9. 79). 

83 See also Ael. 1.36; 2.17; Oppian, De Piscatione 1. 212-243; Philes, 
De Anim. Prop. 117 (101); Ovid, Halieut. 99; Serv. ad Aen. 8. 699; 
Isid. 12. 6. 34. 

64 Philes, op. cit., 36 (35). 

8° Hist. Anim., 2. 14 (505b 19-22). 

°° This idea may go back to Aristotle, loc. cit., who says the echeneis 
was used mpds dikas. 
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A rose by any other name might smell as sweet, but an 
echeneis or mora would not be so powerful under another 
designation.®* 

The association of the eagle with storms may have been helped 
by an etymology. In speaking of the star, Aquilo, as cruel in 
its rising and tossing in storm, Aratus (Phaen. 312-315) uses 
the form dyrés (instead of derés), which facilitates the associa- 
tion with dyra, ‘is blown.’** The constellation derds lives up, 
therefore, to its (popular) etymology. 

The scholiast on Aristophanes, Plut. 733, tells his idea of the 
etymology of a Greek word for serpent: Spdxovres 5& A€yovrat 
amo Tov Sépkw, 6 dévdepKés yap 7d In the Classi- 
cal Weekly (X. 20%) it is suggested that the attribution of 
keenness of sight to the dragon is probably due to the etymology 
of its name. 

There are many stories about stones, likewise, which seem to 
have been suggested by etymologies. The similarity of the 
Greek words for stone Aaas and people Aads probably caused the 
very early story that mankind sprang from stones.*® The belief 
may have been aided by the widespread Greek ideas about the 
spontaneous generation of animals. It will be recalled too that 
after the flood the world was repeopled from stones that Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha threw behind them. 

It seems clear that the amethyst was named from the resem- 
blance of its color to that of (unmixed) wine,” but certain 
magi asserted, as Pliny (37. 124) tells us, that it acquired its 
name because it prevented one from becoming drunk. Ac- 
cording to Heliodorus (5. 13, ad finem), it enabled even a 
banqueter to preserve his sobriety. It is hardly conceivable that 
this idea would have arisen had the amethyst possessed another 


®7In the Reports of Nansen’s Expedition (Christiania, 1904), V. W. 
Ekman, “On Dead Water,” there is an explanation of the myth of the 
remora. I have not seen it, however. 

*8 See G. R. Mair’s note ad loc. in the Loeb Classical Library. 

6° See Liddell and Scott, s. v. Aads. See too Apollod. 1. 7. 2. 

70 Such is the view of Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hncyclopidie, s. v. Ame- 
thystos. See also Pliny 37. 121: Causam nominis adferunt quod usque 
ad vini colorem accedens, priusquam eum degustet, in violam desinat 
fulgor, alii quia sit quiddam in purpura illa non ex toto igneum, sed 
in vini colorem deficiens. 
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name. The form dyuéOvoov (e. g., in Theophr., De Lapid. 31) 
readily suggests the etymology 4-+ peOiw. Martial’s epigram 
(14. 154), which is headed Lanae Amethystinae, plays upon 
the apparent etymology of the adjective: 


Kbria Sidoniae cum sim de sanguine conchae, 
Non video, quare sobria lana vocer.” 


The stone dionysias, which was evidently so called because of 
the resemblance of its ruddy spots to wine, had the opposite 
effect and resisted sobriety."* The origin of the notion is 
obvious. 

The Orphic Lithica (201-203) tells us that the stone called 
yadaxris was so named because it gave forth a milk-like fluid. 
The statement is repeated by Dioscorides (5. 132). The stone 
in question may have been milky quartz. I myself have col- 
lected quartz crystals which were known locally as milk-stones. 

The galaktis, when powdered and drunk, will cause the milk 
to flow in animals and women (Damig. 34; cf. Orph. Lith. 
192-193). 

Under the name dAOa0s or Anfapyos this stone had other 
powers. It caused a man to forget his ills, and if carried on 
the person, it made people forget their grievances against you, 
whether they were kings or potentates or parents or masters. 
It caused women in child-birth to forget their pain (Damig. 
34; cf. Orph. Lith. 197-200). The stone in question was called 
craterites, too, because it enabled one to vanquish opponents at 
law (Damig. 34). It had also another name, dvaxtirns dddyas. 
This was given to it because it bent the minds of the immortals, 
making them pity the earth-dwellers (Orph. Lith. 194-196). 
It makes one invincible against the hostile and maleficent 
(Damig. 3). The effect of etymology is evident in these names. 
It is not easy, however, to see why these names were originally 
given. The adamas may refer to the hardness of the stone. 

The diBos torafios would seem to have gotten its reputation 
in hydromancy from the suggestion of the name, for romrdfev 
means ‘to conjecture,’ ‘to divine.’ 


7 See also the Greek Anthology, 9. 748 and 752. 
72 Pl. 37. 157; Isid. 16. 4. 7; 16. 11. 8; Solinus, 37. 18. 


7’ Commentary on Orph. Lith., p. 142 Abel; Damig. 29. Pliny, 37. 
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The xpvod$pé got its name, according to some people, from the 
hair-like points attached to it; according to others, from a re- 
semblance to the rays of the sun.** Whatever may be the physi- 
cal basis for the transfer, hardly anything but the name could 
have caused the belief that the carrying of it made people more 
handsome and worthy of reverence.”* These ideas would seem 
to be patent elaborations of the suggestion in the name ‘ golden 
hair.’ In like manner stones with magnetic properties could 
never have gained the reputation of drawing people together in 
friendship and—a most difficult feat—of reconciling estranged 
husbands and wives,”® if their power of physical attraction had 
never been noticed. 

The pyrites (cf. zip, ‘ fire”) had the reputation of readily 
emitting sparks. If one rubbed it or pressed it a little too hard, 
it burnt the fingers and hands.** Some people thought the 
lychnis or lychnites was a kind of ember. It emitted flames 
spontaneously.** When it was warmed by the heat of the sun 
or the attrition of the fingers, it was said to draw to itself straw 
or fibres of paper (Pl. 37. 103; Isid. 16. 14. 4). 

Some of the superstitions existing in our own country seem 
to owe their origin to the suggestion of a name. The long 
slender body of the common dragon fly secures for it the name 
*darning needle,’ or ‘ Devil’s darning needle.’ It is doubtless 
this name that causes some children to clap their hands over 
their ears on seeing this insect and to run away in fear that it 
will sew up their ears and thus impair or destroy their hearing.” 

There is a coachwhip snake so called “from the peculiar 
markings, much like the lash of a whip.” *° From this simple 
beginning comes a wonderful story: “ Southern children believe 


107-108, says that the stone derives its name from that of an island 
in the Red Sea, where specimens of it were found by pirates digging 
for roots and herbs. 

74Commentary on Orph. Lith., p. 143 (Abel). 

75 Loc. cit. 

78 Op. cit., p. 144 (Abei) ; Damig. 30. 

"7 Orph. Lith. 633 sqq.; Pl. 37. 189; Solin. 37. 16; Isid. 16. 4. 5; 
16. 11. 8. 

78 Orph. Lith. 274; commentary on Orph. Lith. p. 142 Abel. 

7° Clifton Johnson, What They Say in New England, p. 149. 

8° Sci. Amer., N. S., LVII. 7. 
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that a coachwhip-snake is able to roll rapidly along the ground 
in the form of a hoop, and in this manner it will pursue a 
defenseless child and whip it to death.” * 

The Greeks called a certain insect mantis. We add the ad- 
jective ‘praying. Our adjective and presumably the Greek 
name were applied to it from the resemblance of the manner 
in which it holds its antennae to the attitude of a person praying 
(or divining). An American woman who had some misgiving 
about riding a refractory horse questioned a pet mantis named 
Queen Bess. “‘* Attention, Queen Bess! Would you advise me 
to try that horse?’ She was standing on her hind legs, her 
antennae erect, her wings widespread. I repeated the question. 
At once her antennae fell, her wings folded, and down she went 
gradually until her head and long thorax were buried beneath 
her front legs. I took her advice and did not venture. Two 
days later the horse threw his rider and killed him. ... The 
next time Queen Bess was questioned she gave a still more 
decided refusal. But I disregarded her warning, and most sorely 
did I repent it.” ® 


Some of my illustrations may, perhaps, be explained in other 
ways. Far-fetched ideas are attached to objects without the sug- 
gestion of a name. Since, however, words were believed to be 
the true inwardness or essence of objects—their etymon—it was 
natural for the ancients to believe that objects could do the 
things suggested by their names. Real etymologies, like false 
ones, may give rise to strange stories. The designation ‘ ety- 
mological story’ may, perhaps, be used in classifying such 
fictions. 


S. McCartney. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


81 Encyclopaedia of Superstitions, Folklore and the Occult Sciences 
of the World, II. 696. 
82 Op. cit., II. 661. 


NOTES ON PLAUTUS’S MOSTELLARIA 


313-314: 
Advérstim veniri mihi 4d Philolachem 
Vol6 témperi. Atdi; ém, tibi imperatumst. 


Callidamates, already tipsy, is coming to drink with Philo- 
laches, and he dismisses his attendant slave with these words, 
which I should translate: ‘I want some of you to come to 
Philolaches’s house for me early. Listen, there you have your 
orders.” Sonnenschein, however, interprets em as ‘take that,’ 
and he thinks that Callidamates strikes the slave as he says it; 
but a blow at this point is quite without motive. It could be 
explained only as a drunken whim, and Callidamates is not 
affected that way by wine. Later in the play (line 858) a 
slave, probably the one who receives the order here, comes back 
to obey it, and he tells us that he has hitherto avoided blows 
by doing his duty. Such a plan would not have saved him 
if Callidamates, when drunk, were as free with his blows as 
Sonnenschein thinks. 

Furthermore, an unexpected blow ought to have brought some 
response from the slave. Human nature demands at least an au. 
What is more to the point, cries of pain add immensely to the 
effectiveness of a stage beating. Plautus knew that, and so his 
text ordinarily leaves us in no doubt where one is to be assumed. 
Thus in the first scene of this play (line 10) Tranio says to 
Grumio, Hm, hocine volebas? That em here accompanies a 
blow is proven by Grumio’s, Perii, cur me verberas? 

Probably Sonnenschein assumed a blow at line 314 on ac- 
count of the difficulty of finding another meaning for em. The 
word is common at the head of a sentence to call attention to 
a more explicit expression immediately following, as in Most. 
297%, where Philolaches, being called Mea voluptas by his sweet- 
heart, replies, Hm, istuc verbum vilest viginti minis. In such 
passages em is a vaguer equivalent of audi, vide, or the like. 
Now in line 314 em is preceded by audi, and so, if em is a 
weaker equivalent of audi, we have an ineffective rhetorical ar- 
rangement. By interpolating a blow Sonnenschein got rid of 
the anticlimax. 

I can, however, cite two other passages in which em meaning 
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‘look’ or ‘listen’ is both preceded and followed by more 
vigorous and concrete expressions. 


Rud. 1357: Heis tu; ém tibi, hic habet vidulum. 
Pseud. 517-518: 


Praedico, ut caveas; dico, inquam, tit caveds; cave; 
Em, istis mihi tu hédie manibus 4rgentam dabis. 


431-435 : 
Habed, Neptune, gratiam magnam tibi, 
Quom méd amisisti abs te vix vivom domum. 
Vertm si pésthac mé pedém latum modo 
Scies imposisse in Undam, hau catsast, ilico 
Quod nine voluisti facere quin faciaés mihi. 


The passage is perfectly clear except for the last half of line 
433, pedem latum modo. Lorenz understood the words to 
mean ‘only a foot’s breadth,’ and that interpretation has been 
universally accepted, although Sonnenschein differs from Lorenz 
in one detail. While the latter regards me as the object of 
imposisse, Sonnenschein says: “ pedem latum form together the 
object of imposisse, ‘to have set one foot’s breadth.’ ” 

Pedem latum, however, cannot mean ‘a foot’s breadth.’ The 
only parallel that has been cited for such a construction is in 
Aul. 57: 

Si hércle tu éx istéde loco 
Digitim transvérsum aut tinguem latum excésseris— 


The two equal measures here named, a finger’s breadth and a 
nail’s breadth, are usually expressed by the single words digitus 
and unguis. Digitus (or unguis) transversus occurs several 
times,’ and it is more than once labelled as proverbial by ut 
avunt or a similar phrase. Similarly Cicero, Fam. 7. 25. 2, 
says: Urge igitur nec transversum unguem, quod aunt, a stilo. 
The phrase unguem latum, on the other hand, occurs only in 
the passage in the Aulularia. The nearest approach that I can 
find is ungue latius in Apuleius, Met. 2. 18; 10. 26; 11. 17; 
where Jatius is an adverb. This suggests that Plautus may have 
written unguem late, just as he wrote digitum longe in Bacch. 423. 


1Cato Agr. 45.3; Cicero, Att. 13. 20.4; Acad. 2.18.58; Hieronymus, 
Ep. 107. 9; 120. 10; 123. 3. 
4 
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Even if we retain the manuscript reading, unguem latum is a 
variant for unguem transversum, and both phrases are equiva- 
lent to the more usual wnguem, which by itself means ‘a nail’s 
breadth.’ But pes as a unit of measure means ‘a foot’s length,’ 
and if it needed to be fortified by a participle or an adjective 
we should have pedem prorsum in place of digitum trans- 
vorsum or pedem longum to match unguem latum. Pedem 
latum as a measure of distance is as extraordinary as digitum 
longum would be. Some other interpretation of latum in Most. 
433 is therefore required. 

I understand Jatum as the supine of lavo, and translate, ‘ If 
you find that I have put a foot into the water even to bathe—’ 
Such an exaggeration is quite in Plautus’s manner, and as to 
the form of the supine there are two possibilities, both so 
attractive that a choice is not easy. 

The verb Javo forms in early Latin two supines of different 
meaning; lautum is transitive, ‘to wash, while lavélum is in- 
transitive, ‘to bathe.’ Although the object is not expressed here 
it is so easily supplied from the context that there is no syn- 
tactic objection to reading lautum and translating, ‘that I have 
put a foot in the water even to wash <it>.’? Neither is there 
any insuperable difficulty in assuming that the copyists changed 
lautum to latum. 

Still I should prefer to retain the reading latwm, since that 
also is grammatically possible. The loss of v between like 
vowels with contraction is familiar, and is illustrated by two 
derivatives of this verb, labrum ‘basin, bath’ from *lavabrum 
and ldtrina ‘bath room’ from lavdtrina. Sommer? shows that 
the v was usually retained in case the following vowel had the 
accent (cf. avdrus, sevérus); but analogy has produced many 
short forms which conflict with the rule (e. g., obliscor, ditiae, 
labrum). Our supine lavétum was exposed to the analogical 
influence of latrina, labrum, and also to that of the perfect 
lavi, whether or not the latter is from *lavdévi as Havet® 
supposed. 


2 Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 160f.; Kri- 


tische Erliuterungen 48-50. 

> Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie und Grammatik 15. 355 
(1908). Otherwise Jacobsohn, Kuhns Zeitschrift 42. 154 (1909); 
Sommer, Handbuch? 562. 
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There is another instance of latwm for lavatum in Stichus 
568 : 
Péste[a] lfav]atum in py<e>lum; fbi fovébo sénectutém. 
meam. 
The editors read Jautum, which is impossible, since the word is 
used intransitively. 


868-873 : 


Ut adhuc fuit mi, corium esse oportet, 
Sincerum atque uti votem verberari. 

Si huic imperabo, probe tectum habebo, 
Malum quom impluit ceteris, ne impluat mi. 
Nam, ut servi volunt esse erum, ita solet. 
Boni sunt, <bonust> ; improbi sunt, malus fit. 


The above is Lindsay’s text, which differs from the manu- 
scripts only in three unimportant details, except for the last 
line, where the recorded reading is nonsense: 


Bonis sum improbis sunt malus fuit. 


Editors have found difficulty with huic (870). The context 
seems to make coriwm the antecedent; but it is not clear why 
a slave should command his hide to protect itself. Sonnen- 
schein comments: “If genuine, <this> perhaps means ‘if I 
make this (my back) obey me (by avoiding the whip), I shall 
get a nice roof to cover it.” That is as much as to say, “ If 
we had some ham we’d have ham and eggs, if we had some 
eggs.” Several scholars have emended the line so as to get 
parebo or the like out of imperabo, and then have made hwic 
refer to the speaker’s master, who, however, has not been men- 
tioned. In my edition of the play I took huic as equivalent to 
mihi; but I should now follow a suggestion of Fay’s, which 
has been adopted by Nixon in the Loeb translation. Huic is 
equivalent to huic laevae manu. The left hand was proverbially 
used for thieving, as we learn from Catullus 12: 


Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 
Non belle uteris in ioco atque vino; 
Tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 
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See also Catullus 47. 1 and Ovid, Met. 13. 111. That the 
notion was as early as Plautus appears from Persa 226 where 
a girl wants to find out what it is that a slave boy is concealing. 
At her demand he shows his right hand, and she says: Ubi 
illa alterast furtifica laeva? In the text there is no indication 
that huic refers to the left hand, but on the stage a gesture 
would make the meaning clear. Fay points out a close parallel 
in Hpid. 10, where huic gratia means huic laevae gratia. 

Lorenz found nam in 872 without point, and he was inclined 
to assume a lacuna before it. A still more serious difficulty 
with the line is the absurdity of the statement that as a rule 
the master’s character is moulded by the wishes of the slaves. 
Both difficulties are remedied at once if we read erus for erum 
and place the comma before instead of after it. Then this line 
and the next mean, ‘ For as the slaves want to be, so the master 
usually is; they are kind, he is kind; they are bad, he is un- 
kind.” 

The copyists changed erus to erum on account of the growing 
tendency of the language to place conjunctive and correlative 
adverbs at the head of the clause. In Plautus and Terence 
such words as ita, ut, ne, quom, etc. are very frequently placed 
just before the verb, either at the beginning of the clause, as in 
ne vmpluat mi (871), or at the end, as in erws ita solet, or in 
the interior, as in malum quom impluit ceteris (871). These 
types of word order are not unknown at any period, but they 
tended in later times to be restricted to certain phrases and to 
sentences where they emphasize the word which stands in an 
unusual position. The normal position of conjunctive and 
correlative adverbs was felt to be at the head of the clause. 
Hence the scribes, taking erus with the preceding infinitive, 
necessarily gave it the accusative case. 

There is also a metrical difficulty in line 872. It begins like 
the two preceding lines, which are bacchiac tetrameters, but 
it is incomplete. With the reading erwm one bacchius is lacking, 
and so Lorenz supplied is esse. With our emendation to erus 
only two additional syllables are needed, and there can be little 
doubt that esse has dropped out at the end. 

We can make one further improvement. As line 869 is 
punctuated by Lindsay and others, it is an insipid and awkward 
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repetition of the thought of the preceding line. I would delete 
the comma at the end of §68, insert a semicolon after sincerum 
in 869, and change the period to a comma at the close of 869.* 
The whole passage then means, ‘ As it has been hitherto, my 
hide ought to be whole; and to prevent a beating, if I control 
this <thieving left hand>, I shall have it well roofed over, so 
that, when punishment rains on the others, it shall not rain 
on me. For as slaves want to be, so the master usually is. 
They are kind, he is kind; they are bad, he is unkind.’ 


E. H. Sturtevant. 


Yate UNIVERSITY, 
1849 Yate Station. 


‘This is virtually Fay’s punctuation. 


COMPARATIVE FLUIDITY OF FRENCH AND GREEK 
EPICS. 


Shepard, in an interesting article “Chansons de Geste and 
the Homeric Problem,” + claims that in matters of tradition 
the texts of the Chansons de Geste parallel a stage anterior to 
the Pisistratean recension of the Homeric epic. “The text of 
all of them is remarkably fluid, subject as it was to the whims 
of each successive copyist or ‘remanieur.” This fluidity he 
attributes to the fact that the French regarded their chansons 
as entertainment and not as a national “bible” as the Greeks 
regarded Homer. Since their epics were not regarded as sacred, 
no compunction was felt when a line was added or omitted. 

I question, in part, Shepard’s statement concerning the ex- 
treme fluidity of the French epics using as the basis of my 
investigation “ Aymeri de Narbonne ” which Shepard says is the 
least fluid of the Chansons but yet exceeds the fluidity of Homer. 

He says, “ We possess of this song (Aymeri de Narbonne— 
4708 lines) five manuscripts, which agree in only 281 verses of 
the first thousand. Moreover, as compared with the critical 
text, MS A? shows a plus of 21 and a minus of 20 full lines, 
MS A? a plus of 37 and a minus of 33, MS B* a plus of 19 
and a minus of 126, MS B? a plus of 25 and a minus of 125.” ? 

Shepard’s statement as to the agreement of the five manu- 
scripts in the first thousand lines, refers to verbal variants while 
I am here concerned only with full-line variants. For these, 
my figures do not quite tally with Shepard’s. I find that A? 
shows a plus of 21 and a minus of 20, A? a plus of 32 and a 
minus of 36, B (B?) a plus of 25 and a minus of 142, C a plus 
of 14 and a mus of 139.3 

But the question is, Are the variants a result of scribal inac- 
eurary or ‘fluidity’? That there was scribal inaccuracy, we 
may be sure, for as Housman * says in discussing the variations 


1'W. P. Shepard: A.J. P., 42. 3 (1921), pp. 193 ff. 

2Tbid.: p. 197. 

* Figures based on “ Aymeri de Narbonne” as edited by Louis De- 
maison in the Société des Anciens Textes Francais. Vols. I and II, 
Paris, 1887. 

‘A. E. Housman:' Lucanus, Introd., p. xxvi. Oxford, 1926. 
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in Lucan, “ The causes which have filched . . . genuine verses 
from ... manuscripts are not causes which came into opera- 
tion late or began to exist at a certain epoch: they are inherent 
in the very essence of transcription.” 


I find that there are 107 nonsense variants all but one of 
which (line 2336) come within the body of the tirade where 
there is constantly a slight temptation to haplography due to 
homoeoteleuton. All of these may unhesitatingly be attributed 
to scribal inaccuracy. 

Only two of these variants go back to X’,—one, the loss after 
line 282 of a line referring to Roland; °* the other, the insertion 
of line 1398 after 1391. The trouble was caused by the haplo- 
graphic skipping ® of lines 1392-1397. The error was caught 
and corrected as soon as one line (1398) had been written. 

Of the other variants many have a mechanical explanation. 
As an example, consider the omission in A? of lines 3707-3711 
and the insertion of lines 3687-3696 in their stead. After the 
scribe had written line 3706— 


Des Sarrazins ocistrent .j. millier, 


his attention was diverted to line 3686, which begins and ends 
in exactly the same way— 


Des Sarrazins ont mort prés d’un millier. 

Then after lines 3687-3696 had been written, ending— 
Dedanz Nerbone, el grant palés plenier, 

the scribe’s eye again wandered and was attracted by line 3711— 
Il s’en restornent vers le palés plenier. 


Thinking this was the line just written, the scribe continued 
with line 3712. 

The other nonsense variants having mechanical explanation 
are arranged according to the MSS:* A om. 2325; Z om. 19; 


5 Cf. Demaison, Vol. II, p. 13. 

“ mellée” (1391), “mellée” (1397). 

7If the temptation seems too slight, the example may be transferred 
to the group not mechanically explained. 
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A?B om. 281; A* om. 2825, 4010-4014 and 3707-3711 (cf. 
above), rep. 68-70, 728-720; A? om. 54, 202, 315, 616, 2174, 
2489, 2513-2516; Y om. 1142-1143, 1592, 1652-1654, 1924- 
1927, 2109, 2562, 3244, 3267, 3426, 3475, 3519, 3608, 3610, 
3705-3706, add. 1270*; B om. 312-314, 2637-2644, 3375-3377, 
3442, 4520. Owing to the resemblance between 1781— 


Mort le trebuche del bon destrier d’Espengne 
and 1788— 
Mort l’abati del destrier d’Alemengne, 


lines 1782-1788 (except line 1786, which is omitted) are placed 
after 1789-1792. C om. 183, 1500, 1505, 2452, 3221, 3808, 
4227-4231, 4468, add. 241%, 429°. 


The following is a list of nonsense variants which have no 
mechanical explanation. A om. 467; A*B inverts 309-310; A? 
om. 218, 713, 726, 1292, 1596, 2357, 2532, 2544, 2585, 2590, 
2707, 3117, 3722, inverts 468-469, 1783-1784, 4451-4452, re- 
peats 263, replaces 832, 1113; Y om. 724-725, 1034, 1706-1709, 
1777, 2141, 2420, 2393, 2460, 2694, 2859, 3155, 3422, 3453, 
3511-3513, 3615, 3617, 3633, 3679, 3860, 3916, 4048, 4430; 
B om. 2136, 2764, 2875, 2877, 4145, 4241, inverts 1237-1239 ; 
C om. 469, 658, 1262-1264, 2030, 4352, 4668. A*BC om. 1154 
which was probably omitted through carelessness in X* with the 
corrections made as a marginal note which was ignored by BC 
as an interpolation. A* omitted it independently in the same 
manner that it was omitted in X’. 

After examining these variants, we come to the conclusion 
that A* must have strong temptation before variation occurs, 
and that A® does not need quite so much temptation. Y, B and 
C are careless, however, and do not need more then the rhyme 
ending to make variations. 


The following list of 98 variants not making nonsense can be 
classified into (1) those which can be mechanically explained— 
A om. 3268; Z om. 381, 391, 501; A*B om. 1434; A? om. 2045, 
4281; Y om. 825, 1611, 2151, 3135, 3188-3189, 3270, 3388, 
3494, 3582, 3681, 3696, 3698-3699, 3703, 3784, 4173-4175; 
C om. 260, 455, 1435, 1658, 1854, 1869-1871, 4492, and (II) 
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those occurring only in single manuscripts which must be attri- 
buted to mere scribal carelessness: A? om. 1106, 1882; Y om. 
1354, 3014, 3249, 3274, 3361, 3562, 3772, 3831, 3901, 4079, 
4121-4123, 4162, 4293, 4328, 4395, 3578; B om. 161, 510, 1278, 
1823, 1892, 2706, 2724, 3492, 3911, 4067, 4657; C om. 286, 447, 
732, 1799, 1858, 2323, 2788, 3101, 4405. 

There are three cases of replacements but the same idea is 
expressed as in the accepted version. These are more nearly 
related to verbal variants than to the subject we are studying, 
and consequently can be dismissed at once. These lines are 
A 3283, A? 2650, C 3987. A? reduces 4589-4590 to one line. 
Inversions of lines can be considered in the same manner. These 
are Y 2211-2212, 2996-2997, 4197-4199; B 3136-3137; © 444- 
448, 844-845, 3326-3327, 4040-4041. 

C has a variant reading of three lines, with a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning at 2657-2658. It looks at this place as though the 
writing of the last half of these lines was obliterated in the 
MS which C was copying and that because of this, C supplied 
what he thought plausible in the situation. 

These variants are in about the same proportion in the MSS 
as were the nonsense variants. The case can rest on the superior 
attestation of the lines. 


So far, I have been able to follow Demaison’s text, but in the 
following seventeen cases, I disagree. Demaison having accepted 
what seems at first sight the best attested reading, labels them 
additions, but in each case the temptation for haplography is so 
strong, that we conclude that they were in the original and the 
same cause produced the same effect in all but the one manu- 
script. “... when two or more manuscripts agree in an 
omission which can be thus explained, it does not necessarily 
follow that the omission is derived from any common source of 
those manuscripts: the palaeographical cause is universally 
operative, and manuscripts . . . may independently be affected 
by it.”*® The examples are arranged according to the manu- 
scripts which have the plus verses which are designated by a 
star (*). 


® Housman: op. cit. Introd., p. xx. 
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Qant sont ensenble li .lx. princier, 
Grant joie en ot Aymeri le guerrier, 
Cuens Aymeris les prist a aresnier. 


Bien a la dame riche mari et fier; 

En la cort Charle n’a meillor chevalier. 
Pleust a Deu qui tout a a jugier 

Qu’il la tenist en son palés plenier 

Ht si Veust espousée a moillier. 

Et en ses chanbres l’eust fete couchier. 


Li premiers fiz Aymeri le vailant, 
Et Hermenjart la contesse vaillant, 
Cil ot a non dant Bernart de Brebant. 


Droit a Pavie alons, sachiez de fi, 

A Boniface, le bon roi seignori, 

Querre Hermenjart au preu conte Aymeri, 
Sa bele suer don nos avons Oi. 

Su n’a si sage de ci que au Ponti. 

S’ul la nos done, sachiez, buer la norri. 


Se fussiez vis, trés bien le sai de fi, 
Ne remeinsist mie Nerbone ainsi. 
Ainz que pasast .j. seul mois aconpli 
N’t remainsist paien ne Arabi. 

Puis que mort sont li mien verai ami, 
Crestienté n’a més nul bon ami. 


Cele pucele qui tant a de biautez 
Requerrons nos avant par amistez, 

Si la me done aparmain me ravrez 

Et s‘il la vée, que il soit tant osez, 

Nos l’anmenrons, et si en ait mal grez. 


Chascuns avoit une gonele lée 

Et une jupe de gros agniax forrée, 
Solers a ganches et chauces havetées, 
Coute coée et grant gonele orlée, 
Aumuce el chief et par devant orlée. 


3854 
A: 
1459 
* 
1460 
A*: 
3395 
3396 
3397 
3398 
3399 
* 
4508 
* 
4509 
A*: 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
* 
1676 
589 
590 
* 
* 
591 
592 
1429 
1430 
* 
1431 
1432 
1623 
1624 
1625 
* 
1626 
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Qant armé sont trestuit a lor talant, 

Chascuns remonte el destrier auferrant 

Et pant au col le fort escu pesant, 

Et prant es poinz le roit espié tranchant 

Et puis s’en vont a esperon brochant 
Vers la gent d’Alemengne. 


.C. mars d’argent .j. ors i vendoit on, 
Et .zxz. livres .j. cras cerf de seson, 
Et .zxxz. solz la grue o le heron, 

Kt la perdriz vendoit on .j. mengon, 
Et la geline .x. solz, o le chapon. 


As ames face Jesu Crist voir pardon! 
Car li cors sont mis a destruicion 
Aymeris sire, com grant perdicion. 


Tant a erré li nobile guerrier 

Devant Nerbone o chemin droiturier 
C’Aymeri trueve c’ameine sa moillier, 

En sa conpangne maint vaillant chevalier. 


Et d’autre part Sarrazin mescreu 

Grant cri demoinent et grant noise et grant hu, 
Forment reclaimment Mahomet et Cahu 

Entre Francois se sont tuit enbatu. 


Paiens fu ja d’outre la mer salée; 
Més sa loi ot guerpie et adosée 
Crestiens ert par bone destinée 
N’ot si bon mire jusq’a la mer salée 
Une poison a molt tost destranpée, 
A Aymeri a sa plaie bandée, 

El cors li a la poison avalée. 


L’un fu Gaudins et li autres Richier, 

Et li dui autre Sanson et Angelier, 

Qui tant aiderent Guillaume le guerrier, 
Dedanz Espangne au paien guerroter, 
Crestienté firent molt essaucier. 


Tant l’asaillirent li Ture et li Persis 
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1715 
1716 
1717 
* 
1718 
1719 
2157 
2158 
2159 
2160 
3139 
* 
3140 
3745 
* 
3746 
3747 
4159 
4160 
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4161 
4414 
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* 
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4630 
4631 
4632 
4633 
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Que de la guerre eust sovant le pis, 

Se ne feussent li damoisel de pris 

Qui tant (C si) estoient fier et preuz et hardis 
Qui si li ont matez ses ennemis 

Que en pés tint sa terre et son pais. 


Nostre emperere a un pui devaler, 
Si com il dut .j. haut tertre monter, 
Son cheval fist .K. tost aler, 

Par devers destre se prist a regarder. 


Bailleroiz moi .lx. homes armez, 

A cleres armes, a destriers abrivez, 
As clers haubers vestus et conraiez. 
Bien soit chascuns vestuz et acesmez, 
Et de coraje hardiz et adurez. 


The following addition by B at 19 can not be classed exactly 
as haplography although it is closely akin to it; we may call 
this an example of ‘ tele-haplography.’ ® 


16 
17 
18 
19 

* 
20 
21 
22 


Cil de Nerbone au coraje hardi 

Qui tante poine en sa vie sofri 

Et vers patens tant grant estor forni. 
Crestienté essauca et cheri, 

Et vers paiens toujours se defendi, 
Car bien savons que tant com il vesqui, 
Ne trova il Persant ne Arabi 

Quw’il ne feist venir a sa merci. 


In the following passage, the five lines after 1859 constitute 
a minor addition by B while the ten lines after 1860 can be 
explained like the foregoing examples. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


Més, ainz qu’il ait sa resne retornée, 
Le fiert li ber sor la targe listée 
Que il li a fandue et estroée, 

Et desmailliée la broine et desafrée; 
Mort l’abati tot envers en la prée 


®Cf. R. G. Kent: The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions. (Language 
Monograph, Dec. 1926. No. 2.) 
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Lors renforga le cri et la huée 

Bien a ce cop nostre gent confortée 
Et Alemans en ont douleur menée 
Et le bon conte a la chiere membrée 
Descent a pié sanz plus de demourée, 
Tant darmeure com il ot aportée 

Li a li quens despoilliée et ostée 
Tant fu sa force d’Alemans redoutée 
C’onques par euls ne li fu devaée 

Sa volenté c’est verité prouvée 

Si con celui en fist la recordée 

Qui fu present en icele meslée 

Et qui bien sot con la chose iert alée 
Et con li quens ot a cil desdossée 

La bone broigne a la maille ferrée 
L’armure toute que cil ot aportée 
1861 A li ber Fouques son escuier donée, 
1862 Kt cil s’arma tantost, sanz demorée. 


Co & ¥ 


186 


The line which A has after 1892 cannot be explained by haplo- 
graphy but the longer text is readable and the evidence of A is 
stronger than that of Y. 


1890 Fort fu lestor et la bataille grant. 
1891 Molt sont li conte de l’escuier joiant, 
1892 Qui fu armez et sist en l’auferrant, 

* Le jor prist armes par itel covenant 
1893 Et chevaliers fu des lors en avant; 
1894 Bon conpangnon ot en lui et vaillant. 


There are a number of small additions comparable to those 
which can be found in the latest stages of the Homeric tradi- 
tion. These are :— 


A? add. 147™bod, 5272, 9119, 18619, 21084, 22408, 29368; B add. 
1596*, 21878; C add. 531, 11134, 24822. 


There are lines ‘ missing’ from all the manuscripts but since 
their absence can be explained as mechanical or careless blunders, 
they are not to be considered as evidences of fluidity. 

This study yields the following results: A* shows no plus 
verses; A? a plus of 10; Ba plus of 6; C a plus of 3. 
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Because all omissions can be explained, it is seen that there 
was no will to omit among the French scribes. The few feeble 
attempts at addition which have their parallel in the Homeric 
epic, only show that the French scribes were not so far removed 
from the epic tradition and consequently could still compose in 
quasi-epic style. From this examination of the manuscripts, we 
see that the manuscript tradition of Aymeri de Narbonne, far 
from being in a serious state of flux, was pretty well stabilized 
and was being transmitted in a conservative manner. However, 
it was subject to the constant tendency to omit,—a tendency 
“inherent in the very essence of transcription.” *° These same 
tendencies to error on the part of the scribes are found in 
Homer.** A detailed study of other Chansons, however, may 
yield very different results from those found in studying Aymeri 
de Narbonne. 


Sara J. RYAN. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


10 Housman: op. cit. Introd., p. xxvi. 
11G. M. Bolling: The External Evidences for Interpolation in Homer. 
Oxford, 1925. 
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TIBERIUS AND THRASYLLUS. 


In the sixth book of his Annals Tacitus tells a curious story 
which throws a peculiar light on the réle of astrology in the first 
centuries of our era. Speaking of the last years of Tiberius, 
spent, as we all know, on the island of Capri, the historian men- 
tions an anecdote which was doubtless still current during the 
reign of the first Flavian emperor and according to which 
Tiberius predicted the empire to Galba on the occasion of an 
official visit of the latter, then a consul. Tacitus then goes on 
to relate the following tale: * 


. scientia Chaldaeorum artis, cujus apiscendae 
otium apud Rhodum, magistrum Thrasyllum habuit, 
peritiam ejus hoc modo expertus. Quotiens super tali 
negotio consultaret, edita domus parte ac liberti unius 
conscientia utebatur: is, literarum ignarus, corpore 
valido, per avia ac derupta (nam saxis domus imminet) 
praeibat eum cujus artem experiri Tiberius statuisset ; 
et regredientem, si vanitatis aut fraudum suspicio 
incesserat, in subjectum mare praecipitabat, ne index 
arcani exsisteret. Imgitur Thrasyllus, iisdem rupibus 
inductus, postquam percontantem commoverat 
imperium ipsi et futura sollerter patefaciens, interro- 
gatur an suam quoque genitalem horam comperisset ; 
quem tum annum, qualem diem haberet. Ille, positus 
siderum ac spatia dimensus, haerere primo, dein pave- 
scere, et, quantum introspiceret, magis ac magis trepi- 
dus admirationis et metus, postremo  exclamat 
ambiguum sibi ac prope ultimum discrimen instare. 
Tum complexus eum Tiberius praescium periculorum 
et incolumen fore gratatur, quaeque dixerat oraculi 
vice accipiens, inter intimos amicorum tenet. 


Tacitus uses this anecdote as point d’attache for a lengthy 
digression, expressing his doubt whether all things are pre- 
ordained by fate or are governed by blind chance. But before 
examining further the historian’s attitude toward this tale and 
the probable source from which he took it, it will be well to cite 
the remaining source material. 


1Lib. VI, cap. 20-21. 
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Suetonius knew a similar story about Tiberius and 
Thrasyllus : 


Thrasyllum quoque mathematicum, quem ut sapien- 
tiae professorem contubernio admoverat, tum maxime 


expertus est affirmantem nave provisa gaudium afferri; 
cum quidem illum durius et contra praedicta cadenti- 
bus rebus ut falsum et secretorum temere conscium, eo 
ipso momento, dum spatiatur una, praecipitare in mare 
destinasset. 


A third account of this episode which has come down to us is 
found in the huge compilation of Cassius Dio, who reports the 
story as follows: ® 


aités Te yap éumeipdratos THs Sia TOV doTpwY 
ov, Kat @pacvdAdov avdpa macys daotporoyias 
aA , 
€Xov, Tavra Kal Ta Kal TA ExEivols AKpt- 
Bas Kai Adyov ye Exe peAAHTAS TOTE Ev TH 
Pédw tov OpacvdAdrov Tod Teixous, povos av’T@ 
pwracavTa avtov tdwv, ye Kal Ova TOUTO GAA OTL ErrEpw- 
dua Ti ouvvevode, Kivduvdv twa tromrevev oi yevy- 
Oavydoas yap ote Kat THy THs ériBov- 
aA 
Ajjs airov dia Tas éAridas 


Let us note, at the outset, that the three accounts are suffi- 
ciently different, both in wording and content, to preclude the 
possibility of one being the direct source of the other two. They 
all agree in stating that when in Rhodes, Tiberius was about to 
drown the astrologer Thrasyllus, fearing that he had entrusted 
to him too many of his own secrets and doubting his art, but 
that in the last minute he desisted, seeing that his intended vic- 
tim was able to foresee the danger threatening him, or the good 
news about to reach his master. Suetonius agrees with Cassius 
Dio as against Tacitus in that Tiberius plans to kill the 
astrologer with his own hands and that no mention is made of 
other astrologers who had gone the fatal path before him. Taci- 


2 Vita Tib., cap. 14. 

8 Hist. LV. 11. 1-2 B. 

4On the problem of the relationship of the three ancient writers cf. 
M. Thamm, De fontibus ad Tiberii historiam pertinentibus, Diss. Halle, 
1874; Ph. Fabia, Les Sources de Tacite, Paris, 1893, pp. 329 and 386- 
387; Pauly-Wissowa, R.-H., III, 1714. 
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tus and Dio agree as against Suetonius in that Tiberius intends 
to hurl Thrasyllus from the walls of his house and that the 
astrologer foresees his own danger. Tacitus, then, stands alone 
in the account of the melodramatic claptrap which one would 
expect to find in a novel of Walter Scott or in a drame of Dumas 
pere rather than in a serious historian. Cassius Dio is the only 
one to speak vaguely of a premonition on the part of Thrasyllus 
instead of making him derive his knowledge from the stars. 
Suetonius differs from the other two in indicating rather vaguely 
the scene of the action and in apparently missing the point of 
the story, namely, the astrologer’s ability to read in the stars his 
own approaching danger.> In all these cases, Tacitus excepted, 
the minority versions spoil the tale. For it stands to reason that 
Thrasyllus, being an astrologer, should be warned by his own 
science rather than by a premonition pure and simple. It is also 
clear that, for this reason, the action must take place at night 
and on a high place, a mountain or an observatory on a moun- 
tain. 

The Thrasyllus, who is the hero of the tale, is an historical 
personage who was first drawn into the circle of Tiberius during 
the latter’s exile at Rhodes. We find him in the prince’s retinue 
a short time before the death of Augustus,® who asked his opin- 
icn on some improvised verses of his own, a sure sign that he 
must have been considered as a highly educated Greek. He con- 
tinued to live near Tiberius during his entire reign, which came 
to an end in A. D. 3%, and was credited with having saved the 
lives of a number of persons by assuring the emperor of a longer 
life than was really allotted to him.?. Thus it would appear that 
he survived his master. His son was said to have succeeded him 
in his functions, which were those of a court astrologer as it 
were, and to have predicted the empire to Nero.® 


5 Since in the narrative of Cassius Dio the incident of the incoming 
ship immediately follows Thrasyllus’ prediction, I conjecture that both 
episodes were found in a source common to Suetonius and Dio and that 
the former, epitomizing the story, fused them together. 

6 Sueton. Vita divi Augusti, cap. 98. 

7 Vita Tib., cap. 62; cf. also Vita C. Cal., cap. 19. 

8 Tacitus, Annals, lib. VI, cap. 22. It is to be noted that this is an 
instance of Tacitus’ parallelisms; cf. E. Bacha, Le Génie de Tacite, Paris, 
1906, p. 186. All ancient references to Thrasyllus will be found in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, III 
(1869), p. 1110. 
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It is of course needless to say that the historicity of the hero 
does not warrant the truth of the tale, which by its very nature 
will find credence only among adepts in astrology, whose number 
is now considerably smaller than it was in the times of the 
Roman Empire and even as late as the seventeenth century. It 
may be objected that the account of Tacitus is essentially true 
and that Thrasyllus, owing to his natural shrewdness and perspi- 
cacity, clearly saw the trap in which so many of his predecessors 
had been caught, and that he saved his life in much the same 
manner in which Martius Galeotti saves his in Scott’s well-known 
novel. But the whole setting of Tacitus’ account is extremely 
improbable, for it presupposes a cynical disregard for human 
lives which cannot possibly be admitted for the reign of Augustus 
after the stabilization of the Empire. True enough, the sup- 
posed victims would in any case have been Graeculi, usually of 
the Asiatic type, who, after all, mattered little to the Roman pro- 
vincial authorities. But it must not be forgotten that the scene 
of the action is Rhodes, a Greek community and flourishing com- 
mercial city. To suppose that the citizens would have tolerated 
a wholesale slaughter of Greeks at the hands of a private indi- 
vidual and an exile, who was moreover known to be in disfavor 
on the Palatine, is to suppose an absurdity. As a matter of fact, 
this episode, like so many others, is characteristic of Tacitus’ 
workmanship. ite takes over a simple fact, in this case an 
account resembling those of Suetonius and Cassius Dio, and then 
grossly exaggerates it, providing it with a melodramatic setting.® 
It is therefore the narratives of Suetonius and Dio, in so far as 
they are in agreement with each other and with Tacitus, which 
must be regarded as resembling most closely the lost archetype 
of the tale; that is, the form which was current during the latter 
half of the first century. If this be granted, it is clear that 
Thrasyllus could not possibly have foreseen his impending fate, 
unless one is willing to concede to him the divinatory powers 
which he claimed to possess. 

The whole episode would then appear to be fictitious and little 
more than a piece of gossip which circulated in the capital at 
the expense of an unpopular figure such as Tiberius undoubtedly 


®For other examples showing the same tendency cf. Bacha, op. cit., 
pp. 88 and 95. 
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was. But since stories of this type are not invented out of noth- 
ing, it is not surprising to find a rather close parallel in a work 
of fiction known to have existed at that time. I refer to the tale 
of the death of Nektanebos as told by the Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
of which I quote the text from the Syriac version, going back to 
the seventh century.*° 


One night, when he (i. e. Alexander) was twelve 
years old, Nectanebus took him out to show him the 
stars. In the course of conversation Nectanebus told 
him that he himself was to perish at the hands of his 
son. Whilst his eyes were fixed on the heavens, Alex- 
ander mercilessly pushed him over into a pit, and 
taunted him, saying, “I blame thy lack of knowledge in 
that thou didst say that thy death would happen by 
the hands of thy son, and thou didst not know that 
thou shouldst die by my hands.” Then Nectanebus 
said, “I did indeed say that I should die through my 
son, and I have not lied in what I said, for thou, thy- 
self, art my son.” Alexander, moved by tardy affection, 
carried his father out of the pit and buried him as a 
son should do. 


Nor is this tale peculiar to the Oriental versions of the Greek 
Alexander romance. In a medieval text published not so long 
ago,!+ Nektanebos leads Alexander on a high mountain to gaze 


10, A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, being the 
Syriac version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, Cambridge, 1889, p. 15 sq.; 
Ryssel, Arch. f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen, XC (1893), p. 96; J. 
Zacher, Pseudo-Callisthenes, Halle, 1867, p. 115. On the character of 
the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the problems connected with this romance 
ci, E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorléufer, Leipzig, 1914, 
p- 197. W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Miinchen, 
1898, p. 819; O. Weinreich, Der Trug des Nektanebos, Berlin-Leipzig, 
1911, p. 3. 

11 A, Hilka, Der Zauberer Neptanabus nach einem bisher unbekannten 
Erfurter Text, in Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Kénigl. Uni- 
versitdt zu Breslau, Breslau, 1911, p. 197: Cum vero prefatus at etatem 
congruam aduenisset, Neptanabo datus est informandus, qui in cursu 
stellarum et astrorum ultra modum eundem erudiuit, ita quod ex 
affluenti scientia cursuum superiorum non solum presencia, sed eciam 
futura perspicaciter agnoscebat. Accidit autem quod Neptanabus vna 
dierum propter aeris nubilum stellarum euentus non poterat intueri. 
Qua propter cum Alexandro suo discipulo celi lucidum querens ascendit 
ardua montis et inde superius aspiciens vidit apparatus bellicosos et 
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at the stars, but is hurled down by his disciple before he has 
time to answer the latter’s question. The revelation follows when 
Alexander descends to listen to his dying words. The point in 
this text is no longer the fact that the astrologer foresees the 
truth which Alexander does not suspect, but that he claims to 
foresee future events and yet does not know of his own imminent 
death. The high mountain recurs in an Old French romance ¥ 
and in a Middle Dutch compilation.’* In most versions Nektane- 
bos is thrown from a city wall.‘* What the reading of the arche- 
type was can be determined only by a careful comparison of all 
extant versions, both Oriental and Occidental. But there can 
be no doubt that the episode of the death of Nektanebos formed 
an integral part of the original Greek romance.*® 

What is the source of this tale which, it is needless to add, has 
no foundation whatever in the life of Alexander the Great? The 
seer who is ignorant of his own fate or, if he knows it, is unable 
to avert it, was a familiar figure in antiquity.1° Kassandra is a 
good example for the latter case, whilst the former is well repre- 


nauium multitudines et globos armatorum collectos aduersus Philippum 
regem Macedonum in Grecia. Qui intuens Alexandrum dixit: Nonne, 
fili, quie video in visione celi tu eciam contemplaris? At ille: que petis, 
magister, sunt michi dudum manifesta. Exhine Allexander volens 
magistrum temptare dixit: O vates maxime vatum, numquid per astro- 
rum noticias que bona uel mala nunc et alias sunt futura cognouisti? 
Qui cum vellet respondere verbo querentis, a discipulo per precipicium 
rupis est proiectus. Et inde Allexander descendens comperit Neptana- 
bum laborantem in extremis et dixit: Heu michi, magister metuende, 
ego istud periculum tamquam temerarius te precauere putabam! Tu 
quidem numquid hoc infortunium ex cursu stellarum fugere potuisti, 
cum gentibus alijs et populis plurima futura sis vaticinatus? Vates 
ait: <A filio meo iam dudum sensi me mortem recepturum, nunc autem 
quod verebar ducitur ad effectum. Allexander hijs verbis attonitus 
admirans ait: Ergo me nune nuncupas de numero filiorum tuorum? 
Vates subdit: Tu dicis et verum dicis. Quo dicto vates expirauit. 
Allexander autem motus amore paternali Neptanabum tamquam patrem 
super humeros ponens honorifice fecit sepeliri. 

12 Ti Romans d’Alixandre par Lambert li Tors et Alexandre de Ber- 
nay, p. p. Michelant, Stuttgart, 1846, IX, 20-21. 

18 Hoogstra, Prosabewerkingen van het Leven van Alexander den 
Groote in het Middelnederlandsch, The Hague, 1898, p. 45. 

14 Hilka, op. cit., p. 197. 

15 Weinreich, op. cit., p. 16. 

16 W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, London, 1913, p. 56. 
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sented by a widely current anecdote variously ascribed to Thales 
of Miletus or other men renowned for their learning. Thales, so 
the tale runs, went out at night to gaze at the stars, but looking 
at the sky he fell into a cistern, whereupon his witty Thracian 
maid called out that he tried to know what there was in the sky 
but failed to see what was close to him at his very feet.’ The 
story is best known to modern readers through the fable of La 
Fontaine.** It has been correctly observed that this anecdote or 
fable was, with certain modifications peculiar to an age which 
firmly believed in astrology, incorporated in the compilation 
which circulated under the name of Kallisthenes.?® In its more 
simple form it continued to live in Medieval Europe and may 
have influenced in its turn the Western branch of the Alexander 
romance. There exists therefore a possibility that the tale of 
Tiberius and Thrasyllus was evolved out of this ancient anec- 
dote. The likelihood that such was the case is, however, small. 
For the spirit of the anecdote is altogether different from that 
of the episode in the life of Tiberius. Both, it is true, have a 
happy ending (for in most versions of the anecdote the astrolo- 
ger does not die from his fall) ; but whilst the anecdote makes 
fun of astrology and astrologers, opposing to the science of the 
wise man the common sense of his illiterate Thracian slave, the 
episode told of the Roman emperor is calculated to fill the read- 
ers with awe and wonder at the miracles which astrology can 
achieve. This is also the case in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and 
we should then have to assume that twice in a fairly rapid succes- 
sion the ancient fable was developed into an historical or pseudo- 
historical tale showing the infallibility of the science. Add to 
this that in both the Pseudo-Callisthenes and the historians the 
acting personages are a prince and his astronomer, that the 
former subjects the latter to a test and that in both the prince 
becomes convinced of the value of astrology and the ability of his 
astronomer. ‘These similarities are certainly not the work of 
mere chance. On the other hand, it is perfectly clear why the 
episode of the historians could not possibly have taken a tragic 


17W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1905, p. 
323; cf. also R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, Miinchen, 1910, 
259. 

18 Fables, II. 13: L’Astrologue qui se laisse tomber dans un puits. 

29 Weinreich, p. 16; Eisler, op. et loc. cit. 
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turn; we have seen above that Thrasyllus continued to live after 
the return of his imperial master and that he even survived 
him. The only probable conclusion is then that the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes was the direct source of the tale which attributed 
to Tiberius the rdle of Alexander, to Thrasyllus that of Nektane- 
bos. There was no difficulty in the way; for the leanings of the 
otherwise level-headed and able Tiberius *° toward the pseudo- 
science imported from the East were well known.** 

One very important conclusion can be drawn from these facts, 
which will thus be seen to shed some light on the early history 
of the Alexander romance. It has generally been admitted that 
this compilation arose in Egypt at the time of the Ptolemies,”* 
but scholars have not been quite unanimous as to the date of the 
archetype, and Zacher, induced by the occurrence of a quotation 
of Favorinus in Valerius and the Armenian translation, con- 
cluded that the first literary version of the romance must be pos- 
terior to A. D. 100.78 The traces left by the romance on Roman 
historians, drawing on chronicles and memoirs of the first 
century, make it practically certain that there existed literary 
Greek versions of the Pseudo-Callisthenes at the beginning of 
our era. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


20Cf. I. Gentile, L’Imperatore Tiberio secondo la moderna critica 
storica, Milano, 1887. 

21 Joseph. Flav. Antiqu. Jud. XVIII. 6. 8-10; Juven. Sat. X. 56-107; 
G. Boissier, Tacite, Paris, 1904, p. 145. 

*2C, Miiller, Pseudo-Kallisthenes, Paris, 1846, pp. xx sqq. 

28 Zacher, op. cit., p. 102. 
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GuLorra, XVI (1927), 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-47. Johann Sofer, Lexikalische Untersuchungen zu den 
Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla. Investigation in detail of 
44 words found first in Isidore and not referable to a previous 
source, or cited in meanings peculiar to Isidore; grouped as 
botanical, zoological, anatomical, color-names, nautical, miscel- 
laneous. Among them, moneta ‘ Miinze.’ 


Pp. 48-61. Hermann Jacobsohn, Sublimen; really a bahuvrihi 
compound, “sub-limen-is ‘ having the threshold underneath’ = 
‘lifted up’; later, sublimen developed by popular etymology, 
or by phonetic development of the ending. 


Pp. 62-74. M. Boas, Gibt es einen vulgirlateinischen Kon- 
junktiv volim? Volimus Cic. N. D. 2. 32.81 is indicative, not 
subjunctive, misunderstood by Priscian IX 8, p. 456.13 Hertz. 
Volit C. I. L. 6.29989 is miswritten for future volet. All other 
alleged subj. of this type are futures or are present indic. mis- 
understood or misread in inscriptions. No subjunctive volim or 
volam ever existed. 


Pp. 74-84. Karl Rocher, Der Wechsel von o-au im Latein- 
ischen. The au survived in several Romanic dialets; au and 
short o remained distinct in French until after the palatalization 
of c and g before a, and in Italian until after short o became uo. 
Therefore the change of au to o is not a vulgar Latin phenome- 
non; it is generally dialectal in origin, a few words coming into 
Latin and these developing like 6 in the Romanic dialects. In 
some others the variation o-au reflects original ablaut differences. 


Pp. 85-94. O. A. Danielsson, Etruskische Inschriften aus der 
Gegend von Comacchio. In the necropolis of the Etruscan city 
Spina, 30 km. north of Ravenna, were found remains of the 
5th-3d centuries B. C. On the vases, besides Greek inscriptions, 
were four short Etruscan inscriptions, containing chiefly names, 
except the word parla, which denotes the vase itself. Parla = 
Latin patella, diminutive to patera with or without contamina- 
tion with patina, cf. Osc. Patanai and Umb. padellar, and Etr. 
paliu C. I. E. 5084, perhaps *patellio ‘ Schiisselmann.’ 


Pp. 94-127. W. Havers, Zur Syntax des Nominativs. A study 
in the unconstruable nominatives: in namings, addresses, titles 
(nom. petrified as commonest form) ; in lists of several words 
(nom. most convenient, assuming value of caseless form); in 
apposition to other cases ; in repetitions; by anacoluthon ; because 
of constructio ad sensum; for the sake of brevity; because of 
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stereotyping in phrases; in hanging participles; instead of the 
vocative—10 categories in all. 


Pp. 127-131. Joseph Schnetz, Ariomanus. A personal name 
on Latin sepulchral inscriptions of various regions; probably 
Celtic. First part equatable with Skt. aryaman-; second, if with 
a, to root men- ‘ think, if with 4, cognate to Old Latin manus 
good ’. 

Pp. 131-135. Mauriz Schuster, Zur Bedeutung von concin- 
nare. In Naevius fr. 37 Bahr. (= 22 Diehl), rem hostium con- 
cinnat means ‘ colligit, assembles,’ for carrying off as booty. 


Pp. 135-136. L. Radermacher, Ifv«rns. Doubts variation ; 
Hesych. iBixrns should be iBu-; Athen. XV 695 F ‘YBpiov is a late 
error for ‘IB-; the variant Twédapida is baseless. Connects 
with Hesych. i@v, and other glosses; also with "IBvxos, and 
Wilamowitz’s conjecture iBvfw. 

P. 13%. R. Wimmerer, *Emovovws, against Debrunner, Gl. 
XIII 167, cites Plato Tim. 44 B for émy ‘ running on,’ used of 
time 

P. 137%. Heinrich Lewy, KaxxaBy. The word means ‘ Topf,’ 
from Assyr. kukubu ‘ein Gefiss,’ but perhaps remodeled in 
Greek after xaxxéBy ‘ Rebhuhn,’ itself going back through Syrian 
to an Assyrian source. 


P. 138. Leo Spitzer, Zu lat. mentula ‘ Minze’—‘ minnl. 
Scham’ (Glotta XII 105 and 283), adduces semantic parallels 
in uses of words meaning ‘parsley,’ etc. 


Pp. 138-151. J. Zingerle, Volkssprachliches aus griechischen 
Inschriften. I. 1. aiwpos of Greek inscriptions of Phrygia is for 
dwpos, pronounced adpos, with repetition of » due to conventional 
spelling. 2. The use of a for a before consonants in various 
words (especially in yvvac-) in various regions depends upon the 
change of a to e, contaminated with local changes of ¢ to a, and 
analogical extensions. 


Pp. 151-154. W. Prellwitz, Noch einmal dv@pwros und die 
griechischen Worter auf -oy. Additional examples to those given 


Gl. XV 128-138. 


Pp. 155-156. W. Prellwitz, Zugehérige zur Wz. vei “ ver- 
folgen, jagen.” Hom. dépottos = ‘alle gleichmissig er- 
jagend,’ with metrical lengthening ; Corinthian fixe ‘ verfolgt’; 
*IdAaos ‘ Mannen verfolgend’; and cognates in other languages. 
Also Locr. xara féos ‘nach der Reihe’; and Indo-Eur. *viréds 
“der Mann,’ as ‘ Verfolger, Krieger.’ 


Pp. 156-160. W. Prellwitz, Stufen der Wortbildung und der 
Sprachbetrachtung. Od. 2, 292 éerovrjpas ‘ freiwillige Ruderer’ 
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is a compound, with second element -np- ‘rudernd.’ éeAovrnv 
is an adverb; when following an accus. subject, it was misunder- 
stood as a masc. subst., whence the nom. éOeAovrys. OeAovri and 
€Oedovrnddv are parallel formations to advb. éedovrnv, but with 
different endings. 
ROLAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


RHEINISCHES MusEuM, LXXIV (1925). 


Pp. 1-12. E. Bethe, Ilias und Meleager. Scholars should 
comprehend the present form of the Iliad before attempting to 
analyse it. Bethe opposes the theory of Howald and Finsler 
that the poet who formed our present Iliad was influenced by 
the ‘ Menismotiv’ of the epic of Meleager. It must be proved 
that the ‘ Menismotiv ’ is an essential part of the ‘ Meleagerepos.’ 
Bethe denies that it is. It adds nothing to the story and only 
retards the action. The essential parts are the boar hunt and 
Meleager’s death. The ‘ Brandmotiv’ and the motif of ‘the 
mother’s ‘curse’ are later additions. In the earlier form of the 
legend Meleager probably fell by the arrow of Apollo. The 
* Menismotiv ’ may have been transferred from the Trojan saga 
to the Meleager saga; possibly early enough to become the model 
for the Wrath of Achilles, as Finsler believes. The object of 
Phoenix in narrating the story of Meleager is to persuade 
Achilles to yield to the entreaties of the embassy; to hold 
Meleager up as a warning example. He remodels the story to 
suit his purpose, and brings it to a close without relating the 
death of Meleager. Since the promises made to Meleager were 
not fulfilled, the moral of the tale would have been spoiled. 
Neither Iliad nor ‘ Menisgedicht’ is constructed on the model 
of a Meleager epic. 


Pp. 13-24. N. Wecklein, Die Homervulgata und die agypt- 
ischen Papyrusfunde. The textual criticism of Homer cannot 
confine itself to the MSS. The papyri, especially the Hibeh 
Papyrus, are often of great value. Their real significance is 
in the verses lacking in them yet found in our editions. There 
are many improvisations in our text and the papyri often afford 
a clue to their rejection. They also prove the existence of an 
extensive early recension. This may have been the éxdoois 
moAvatixos (possibly a variorum edition) of Seleucus. Notes on 
many passages and many emendations. 

Pp. 25-63. A. Brinkmann}, Die Meteorologie Arrians. As- 


suming as proved (Band 73, 373 ff.) that the author of the 
three meteorological fragments in Stobaeus (I 28, 1b and 2; 
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I 29, 2; I 31, 8) is Flavius Arrianus, Brinkmann discusses the 
fragments in detail, their arrangement, and their emendation. 
The tests employed are the style and vocabulary of the recog- 
nized works of Arrian. The third fragment is not an epitome. 
The theory that Arrian, in addition to this BuBrAddpiov, com- 
posed a greater work zepi peteopwv is improbable. Pp. 58-63. 
Brinkmann’s text of the fragments. 


Pp. 64-114. H. Kallenbergt, Bausteine fiir eine historische 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 6. Od, oi, €, odeis, opar, 
opicot, ofas. The question whether these forms were originally 
reflexive or demonstrative (anaphoric) may never be definitely 
answered. It seems better to recognize the demonstrative ex- 
amples in Attic as survivals of a once more frequent usage. 
Homer and Hesiod employ these forms almost entirely as de- 
monstratives. The elegiac and iambic poets have them rarely, 
but almost always demonstrative in meaning. In Pindar the 
plural forms are rare and everywhere demonstrative. Of 
about 50 examples of of only 2 or 3 are reflexive. In Herodotus 
they are more frequently demonstrative. The three tragic poets 
have them nearly always as demonstratives. The singular forms 
are rare in Thucydides and Xenophon. Thucydides has at least 
two examples of demonstrative use, Xenophon at least two. 
The plural forms gradually disappear in the orators, oddv airév 
etc. being replaced by éavray etc. Plato does use the separate 
forms of the plural (pace Kiihner-Blass I p. 597.)—about 12 
times ; the simple pronoun over 70 times, even as direct reflexive. 
The almost complete disappearance of the forms is shown by 
the inscriptions and by the New Testament. They reappear 
later owing to the commanding influence of Thucydides and 
Herodotus on the historical writers. Polybius has some de- 
monstrative examples. In Dionysius of Halicarnassus the forms 
are nearly always reflexive; in Diodorus, everywhere. Plutarch 
employs them rarely. In Appian the demonstrative use is more 
frequent than in Polybius. In Arrian they are repeatedly 
demonstrative. In Dio Cassius the demonstrative use is the 
more frequent. Lucian sparingly uses the forms, but a per- 
ceptible percentage of them is demonstrative. The use of the 
simple form in the plural or of the form strengthened by atrav 
etc. varies with the author and with the case. In Polybius, for 
example, occurs 12 times, adrav 19 times; but 
over 100 times with adrois added only once except for a variant 
reading. %. "Aypu(s) and péxpi(s). Statistics for the compara- 
tive frequency of the use of these words in different authors. 
In Homer, péxpr occurs 2, aypt 4; the tragic poets, Hesiod, and 
Pindar use neither; Aristophanes has péyp: 2; the other poets 
before the Macedonian period, péxypr 2; aype 1; Apollonius of 
Rhodes, péxprs 1, dxpis 2; Nonnus, 1, freely ; Herodotus, 
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péxpt over 100, dype 2; Xenophon, dyp: rarely ; Demosthenes, the 
only orator that uses aypu, has it 12 times; Thucydides, peéxpr 89, 
dxpt 0; Plato, wéxpe usually, ayp once; Aristotle (Hist. An.), 
péxpt 30, dype rarely; in the New Testament, dyp. is three times 
as frequent as péxpr; in the Septuagint, pepe is much more fre- 
quent; in Polybius, ayp is rare; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
uses axpt about 30; in Diodorus, dypi(s) is more frequent than in 
Polybius and less frequent than in Dionysius; Strabo uses péxpe 
over 100, ayps seldom; in Plutarch, they are about equal in 
number; in Appian, péxpe is preferred; in Lucian, dypu a little 
more frequent; in Pausanias, dyp: is four times as frequent; in 
Dio Cassius, ayp: does not occur. The forms without o seem 
to occur regularly even before vowels in Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
Thucydides, Pausanias (?). The following seem to have used 
c« before a vowel: Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus, Dio 
Cassius. The usage of some writers is not clear. 8. "Eore. 
The word is not Homeric and originally neither Attic nor Ionic. 
There is a sparing use of it in Hesiod, Theognis, Xenophanes, 
the three tragic poets, Theocritus, Herodas, Apollonius of 
Rhodes. Herodotus uses it only two or three times. In Attic 
prose Xenophon alone uses it, though it is found as a variant 
in Plato. It occurs once in Aristotle; not at all in the New 
Testament; once in Septuagint (variant). In the second cen- 
tury of our era, it is found more frequently; often in Arrian ; 
repeatedly in Pausanias and Lucian; here and there in Aelius 
Aristides; fairly frequently in Aelian. 


P. 114. Fridericus Marx, Critica hermeneutica. In Hor. 
Sat. 1, 4, 6 ff. ‘durus componere versus, ... : nam ut multum 
nihil moror,’ the ‘ut multum nihil moror’? =‘ nihil moror ut 
hominem multum,’ i, e. ‘ copia verborum molestum’; cf. Plaut. 
Men. 316; Cic. De Or. 2, 1%. By the words ‘ stans pede in uno’ 
(line 10), Horace means to say ‘in versu eum vitiosum et 
durum fuisse,’ i. e. ‘in numeris quos dicit u. 7.2 In 65 and 
%0 Sulgius should be read for Sulcius, which lacks inscriptional 
evidence. 


Pp. 115-128. Otto Hense, Zu Senecas Briefen. Notes on 
over forty passages of the Letters with many emendations. 


Pp. 129-154. Friedrich Thedinga, Plotins Schrift iiber die 
Gliickseligkeit. A translation of Plotinus, Ennead I 4 zepi 
evdaipovias with commentary to prove that it falls into two parts, 
both dealing with the same problem, but so different in style 
and treatment that they could not have come from the same 
pen. The first five sections are clear and concise. In the fol- 
lowing eleven sections there is much verbosity and repetition 
of what has already been treated in the first part, as well as 
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much that is not in agreement with the teachings of Plotinus. 
The second part is probably from the works of Numenius. 


Pp. 155-163. H. Kallenberg+, Procopiana III. Amplifica- 
tion and correction of statistics of Helbing (Die Prapositionen 
bei Herodot und andern Historikern: Beitrige zur historischen 
Syntax der griechischen Sprache, Heft 16) for the anastrophe 
of epi; also additional statistics for the use of wepi and dapydi 
in Procopius, Agathias, Theophylactus, and Johannes An- 
tiochenus, and for the use of dyp: and péxp in Procopius, Aga- 
thias, and Theophylactus. Discussion of the use of the moods 
in Procopius with éq’ ¢, ds, éeddv, etc., and notes on the text 
of a few passages. 


Pp. 164-173. Hans Herter, Zum bildlosen Kultus der Alten. 
The device of Eumenes to win the obedience of his soldiers 
[Diodor. XVIII 60, 4 ff. (cf. XIX 15); Polyaenus IV 8, 2; 
Plut. Eum. 13; Nepos, Eum. 7] is evidently an instance of 
‘Thronkultus’ (cf. Reichel, Uber vorhellenische Gétterkulte, 
Wien 1897). Other examples are the celebrated procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ath. V 202 a/b) and the pictured 
preparations for the reception of the divinity on the Ravenna 
reliefs (see A. Conze, Die Familie des Augustus, Halle 1867, 
p- 6) or their copies in two Campanian mural paintings [A. L. 
Millin, Monumens antiques inédits, I (Par. 1802) pp. 218 ff., 
and Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. VII p. 225 A 1] and other reliefs. 
From the Eumenes instance alone one might suspect oriental 
influence, but it is rather to be connected with the rock thrones 
on Greek soil and the rites that took place before them. Reichel’s 
view that there is a possible reference to a ‘ Thronkultus’ in 
the famous passage in the Iliad (6, 86) has plausible features 
but there are also objections. 


Pp. 174-194. Friedrich Marx, M. Agrippa und die zeit- 
gendssische rémische Dichtkunst. ‘M. Vipsanius a Maecenate 
eum suppositum appellabat novae cacozeliae repertorem, non 
tumidae nec exilis, sed ex communibus verbis atque ideo la- 
tentis.’ This criticism, found in the life of Vergil contained in 
the MSS, and originally from Suetonius, is the best that has 
been written of the poet up to this day. Agrippa says that 
Vergil invented a new style. This style was new at Rome but 
had already been defined by Aristotle, who named Euripides as 
the first to employ it. Communia verba can take on new 
meanings due to ovvOeors. The first few lines of the Aeneid 
and of the Medea are examined to illustrate the truth of this 
dictum. 


Pp. 195-207. G. Helmreicht, Zu Alexander von Tralles. 
Puschmann’s edition is admirable in many respects, but he did 
not value his MSS correctly, especially L, M, and Mf. Above 
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all he should have relied far more on the Latin translation, the 
so-called Alexander latinus, which goes back to a Greek text 
that is older than our MSS by centuries. Notes on about 150 
passages. 


Pp. 208-230. F. Sommer, Dum ‘ wihrend’ mit dem Indica- 
tivus praesentis. The present indicative w. dum ‘ while’ to de- 
note action in past time is not the ‘historical present.’ This is 
shown by the fact that both in early Latin and in the classical 
period the situation is different with dwm and with the other 
temporal conjunctions, wbi, ut etc. The usage may possibly 
have originated in sentences of the type, ‘ Wahrend du hier 
sitzest, ist eben bei dir eingebrochen worden’ (Plaut. Mil. 1271 
etc.). By way of a second type, ‘Wahrend du hier schlafst, ist 
bei dir eingebrochen worden’ (Plaut. Epid. 669 ff. ete.), the 
unbroken connection may be made with examples that lie still 
further in the past (Plaut. Epid. 650 ete.). Stiil more remote 
stages in the past are demonstrated by Plaut. Rud. 514 f. etc.; 
and again by such examples as Plaut. Poen. 802 etc. 


Pp. 231-232. Erich Preuner, Ein epidaurisches Mirakel. 
Note on the inscription, Weinreich, Syll.*, 1168, 10 ff. 


Pp. 232-234. B. Warnecke, Zum Leben des Livius An- 
dronicus. In view of some connection with the stage, Livius 
may have assumed the name of the Andronicus, the eionyyrns ris 
troxpicews (Walz, Rh. Gr. VI p. 35). 


P. 234. Alfred Klotz, Zu Bell. Alex. 55, 5 and Val. Max. 
IX 4, 2. In both passages the proper form of Squillus should 
be restored for Q. Sestio, and Stiliwm. 


Pp. 235-253. Ernst Maass, Thesauros. In Aristotle, Ath. 
Pol. the BovxddAwv =‘ cattle stables’ and was a part of the 
Basirevov =‘ regis villa.” The marriage ceremony took place in 
the stable to summon good spirits and to keep the evil spirits 
away from the herd. There are many survivals of this custom 
in Europe today. Note on Il. XVII 36 (@ddAayos). Etymology 
of Oncavpos. The word is made up of the verbal stem Oe and 
aipos = ‘a storehouse in the open air.? Emendation of Aesch. 
Suppl. 442 ff. 


Pp. 254-266. W. Judeich, Untersuchungen zur athenischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte. The Attic year 405/4 ended at the be- 
ginning of July. The rule of the Thirty began about September, 
404. In the meantime there were in office the archon Pytho- 
dorus and the five ephors mentioned in Lysias 12, 43 and 76. 
The latter body took the place of the council and summoned 
the ecclesia. 


Pp. 267-279. Robert Philippson, Zu Ilepi tyous. In chapters 
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3 and 4 are enumerated two yévy of defects resulting from the 
effort to attain 76 twos. Under the first yévos are three «dy: 
TO oldovv, TO TO The second 
yévos iS 76 yxpdv. The two yévn were distinguished in the 
lacuna at the beginning of chapter 3. In the great lacuna of 
twelve pages (p. 15, 9 V.) there disappeared not only the end 
of the author’s treatment of 1. 76 qepi ras vonoes ddpernBodov 
(76 peyadodvées) and 2. 75 adhodpov kat but 
also the beginning of 3. wow tov oxnudtwv In this 
lacuna he probably stated that the cynpata ris vonoews are not 
oxnuata at all but éwow or voyoas (cf. Longinus, Rhet. 
p. 194 H.), so that (3) was divided into (a) venoeas (b) cynnara. 


Pp. 280-292. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen Inschriften 
II. Notes on (1) Die milesische Saingerinschrift [Wilamowitz 
and Wiegand, Sitz.-Ber. Berl. Ak. Wiss. 1904, 619 ff.; Dittb. 
Syll’. 57%; Danielsson, Eranos 14, 1; Vollgraff, Mnemos. 46 
(1918) 415]; (2) Die teischen Fluchtafeln [CIG 3044; 
Bechtel Samml. gr. Dial. 5632; Michel, 1318]; (3) Das keische 
Bestattungsgesetz [I G XII 5, 1, 593]. 


Pp. 293-307. W. Ensslin, Die Gewaltenteilung im Reichs- 
regiment nach Alexanders Tod. Discussion of the various 
theories and ancient evidence with regard to (1) the expressions 
mpoordrns THs “Appidatov Bactrelas, mpootacia tis (Tov 
Baowrciov) etc. used to designate the official position of Craterus ; 
(2) the Chiliarchy of Perdiccas (émpedntis ris 
Diodorus). 

Pp. 308-313. August Brinkmann}, Verbesserungsvorschlige 
zu Eustathios von Antiochia iiber die Hexe von Endor. Notes, 


mainly textual, on over 100 passages [Lietzmanns KI. Texte, 
Heft 83 (Bonn 1912) pp. 16-52; cf. pp. 69 and 70]. 


Pp. 314-336. W. Heraeus, Zur neueren Martialkritik. Short 
history of textual criticism of Martial. Lindsay (Critical edition, 
Oxford 1902; Ancient Editions of Martial, Oxford 1903) first 
established the criticism on a sound basis. His work is still 
too little known in Germany and much still remains to be 
done. Discussion of the three families of MSS. Notes, mainly 
textual, on a great number of passages and some few 
emendations. 


Pp. 337-343. Leo Weber, Homerica. Notes on A 265; 
y 30%; 7 107; 


Pp. 344-346. F. Cornelius, Zur Geographie der Odyssee. In 
x 87-94 the description of the city of the Laestrygonians makes 
one think of a Norwegian fjord rather than of any district on 
the Black Sea. In x« 82-86 is described the dusk of a Norway 
midnight. The Cimmerians of } 14 may be the Cimbri. The 
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climate is as in Tacitus. Commerce at the end of the second 
millennium B.C. was very extensive, and Homer could have 
got his description from a mariner. Thus the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus may have been the Atlantic. 


Pp. 347-394. Ernst Stein, Untersuchungen zur spitrémi- 
schen Verwaltungsgeschichte. I. Die Teilungen von Illyricum 
in den Jahren 379 und 395. II. Zur Geschichte von [lyricum 
im V.-VII. Jahrhundert. III. Zur spitrémischen Prafekturen- 
verfassung. IV. Ostgotisches. 


Pp. 395-431. Friedrich Marx, Die Uberlieferung iiber die 
Persénlichkeit Homers. An examination of the ancient testi- 
mony as to the name, birthplace, life, writings, and date of 
Homer. Of prime importance is the mention of the name of 
Homer in an old piece of Hesiodic poetry cited by Philochorus 
(Schol. Pind. Nem. 2; F. H. G. I p. 417 M). According to 
tradition, a rhapsode by the name of Homeros lived in the time 
of the Hesiodic poetry (before 800 B.C.), who put together 
the present structure of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey from 
different Hesiodic and Homeric lays and songs. He belonged 
to those poets who recited original hymns at the festival of 
Apollo at Delos. A second poet of the old epic, MeAnovyévns 
(with the variant MeAnoudva€) was presumably the author of 
some poem that was incorporated in the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
On the home of these two bards there is no trustworthy evi- 
dence. The best evidence for dating the Iliad and the Odyssey 
as finished books comes from the Homeric Hymns, which use 
AtoQandatow. From this evidence we must conclude that 
the two epics were in their present form as early as 630. 


Pp. 432-476. Ernst Maass, Eunuchos und Verwandtes. A 
detailed study of the etymology, use, and meaning of the words: 
ebvotyos, oradds, oradias, orddwv, aroorddwy, dpeorwywv, TravoTd- 
yov, oroddpxns, avopxis, Seuevos, 
OAadias, Galloi, Idarnas, Bagoas, Megabyxos, 
dmoxoros, €Opis, Touias, évromos, ExTouos, Kddupos, ifados, xAovvys, 
vervex, mutilus, xaBadAns, BaBag, Kipwv, addins, Baxndos 
KaBnros, KdAnBos, wAnKTés. 


Pp. 477-482. Register. 


Pp. III-IX. Verzeichnis der Mitarbeiter und ihrer Beitrage 


von Band L an. : 
RoBERT PARVIN STRICKLER. 
SOUTHWESTERN, MEMPHIS. 
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The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer. By GEORGE 
MELVILLE Bottinc. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
MCMXXYV, xii + 259 pp. 


This volume will be a handy book of reference for Homeric 
text questions, presenting, as it does, with completeness and 
accuracy, papyrus evidence not easily available, and, in addition, 
the evidence for shorter and longer texts in the scholia and else- 
where, material which is, of course, for the most part to be found 
in critical texts, but which is given here in full, and, when cor- 
rupt, discussed and interpreted. The work is a credit to Ameri- 
can scholarship. Its chief fault—one with which the reviewer 
sympathizes—is an effort to be too logical, to draw definite con- 
clusions, where our knowledge is not such that definite conclu- 
sions are possible. 

Professor BOLLING’s views concerning interpolations in the 
vulgate text of Homer after Aristarchus have already been set 
forth in volumes XXXV, XXXVII, and XLII of this journal, 
and XVII of Classical Philology.t In the first part of this book 
(pp. 3-30) he reiterates these views, giving an outline of his 
argument and a “ Conspectus of Vulgate Interpolations ” after 
Aristarchus, with a commentary containing the evidence from 
the Ambrosianus Pictus (@), the Syriac Palimpsest (3), and 
the papyri, and the opinions of the principal critical editors.? 

Briefly stated, Botu1ne’s belief is that the vulgate papyri, as 


+ Reference to these articles after p. 7 is made by periodical and page 
without the number of the volume, a slight saving of space but an 
aggravation to the reader, especially as the articles are not included 
in the list of “ Works Cited.” 

*The statement explaining what is contained in the Conspectus 
begins: “The following list includes the lines interpolated in the 
vulgate with the following exceptions: (a) The most obvious cases 
of surface corruption, and those of the Jliad cited A.J.P. 3-7.” Since 
the great mass of variants cited on these pages are examples of omis- 
sion, not of interpolation, a clearer statement would have been that the 
Conspectus does not contain those interpolated lines which have not 
been admitted to the vulgate, unless they have considerable MS. support. 
Further, the reader should not have been left to find out for himself 
that “the evidence from... the papyri... with completeness” 
means from the vulgate papyri. Logically, perhaps, the Ptolemaic 
papyri have nothing to do with this list, but when they omit a line, 
as IT’ 389, their evidence is a confirmation of later interpolation. Cases 
like 6 183 and X 316 are also of interest, for one would like to know 
what lines in this list had a start before Aristarchus. They are 
“interpolations after Aristarchus” only from the point of view that 
all extant texts of Homer are derived from an edition based on that of 
Aristarchus. 
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distinguished from the Ptolemaic, are derived from a new text 
of Homer which was published in Egypt about 150 B. C., and 
based on the edition of Aristarchus; that these vulgate papyri 
and the medieval MSS., when errors due to surface corruption 
are set aside, contain substantially the same lines; and that the 
additional lines in the medieval MSS., not supported by the 
papyri, have been interpolated in the course of transmission. 

The arguments on which this opinion is based are these: 


(1) The verses weakly supported by the MSS. have, in gen- 
eral, not been received into the Wolfian vulgate. The Con- 
spectus lists 33 such verses from the Iliad and 60 from the 
Odyssey. “Not one of these verses is found in }@ or the 
papyri” (p. 9). The evidence covers 33 cases and testifies 50 
times.* 


(2) Of the 53* passages where the testimony of the MSS. 
wavers seriously § and the papyri omit 48,* in three cases the 
evidence of the papyri is contradictory, in two they contain the 
lines. If repetition of evidence is taken into account the pas- 
sages are rejected 79 * times, are favored six times. 

(3) There are 13 passages in the Iliad against which the MS. 
testimony is not so strong as in the preceding cases, and which 
are covered by papyri. The papyri testify against seven (?8) of 
these, four cases are doubtful, while B141 is found in three 
papyri and the MS. variation is, therefore, merely surface cor- 
ruption. The Odyssey here parts company with the Iliad; of 11 
similar cases ten are found in papyri. 

(4) A number of other non-accidental omissions in the 
papyri, without corresponding variation in the MSS., are 
“superfluous formulas for introducing speeches,” which were 
interpolated early and, therefore, spread to all MSS. 


Before entering upon a particular discussion of these points 
I may state my conviction that the facts presented in (2) prove 
that serious disturbance in the MSS. is strong evidence of inter- 
polation, and that BoLuine is justified in his expectation that 
the lines of this kind still uncovered by papyri will be proved to 
be interpolations by later discoveries. The facts in (1) were to 
be expected and are less significant, but they strengthen one’s 
confidence in the papyri and support the conclusions drawn 
from (2). 

A remark should be made at this point about “ surface corrup- 
tion.” Omissions in the papyri may be called “ non-signifi- 
cant” when they are absolutely indispensable for the sense, or 


® A 359a (p. 9) is not in the Conspectus and is “ obvious surface cor- 


ruption.” 
‘Bolling says 54, 49, 80. 


6 
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where there is a clear case of haplography. Bou.ine sees haplo- 
graphy where I can not, and opinions on what lines “are abso- 
lutely indispensable for the sense” may vary. BOLLING calls 
A461 indispensable in A. J.P. XXXV. 133; in his book, the 
omission being supported by a second papyrus, it has become an 
interpolation. And if a papyrus is so carelessly written that it 
omits essential lines, some of its careless omissions are likely to 
hit unessential lines. Consequently, the omission by a single 
papyrus of an unessential line, if the overwhelming mass of MS. 
evidence supports the line, can not carry conviction of interpola- 
tion. N 46, which is not an ordinary speech formula, and X 363 
should be kept; P 326 I should omit. 

That the papyri should contain a half-dozen lines which are 
not found in the MSS. is not surprising, and should not suggest 
a different origin. Interpolations of this kind— 306 “,° 
0409", X10*, are “thoughtless repetitions” in impossible 
places—are apt to begin early. 96° is the only one which 
papyrus evidence does not reject. 

To return to the four groups listed above: 


(1) A 316°, since it has MS. support, should be included 
here, and the “not one of these verses is found in = ® or the 
papyri”’ should be changed to “ only one,” so that these earlier 
witnesses have not “testified invariably against these lines” 
(p. 10). Further, since § has three “ plus” passages of its own 
(p. 9), this separate grouping presents the evidence too strongly. 

(2) Of the 53 passages in this group which are covered by 
papyri Ludwich omits or condemns all but three. One of these 
is = 381, which Botuine (A. J. P. XXXV. 145) thought an 
essential line, explaining its omission as a case of haplography in 
a common ancestor of the MSS. and papyri that omit it. Since 
that time Cauer has declared it non-essential, and now BoLLINe 
does “not see that we have any right to hesitate” about pro- 
nouncing all the lines in this group interpolations. I have some 
hesitation myself about = 381, N 316, and W804, because the 
censtruction is not ordinary if they are omitted. N 316 has very 
strong evidence against it, A and other good MSS., and three 
papyri; and yet, if 316 goes, who is the ww in 315? Hector has 
not been mentioned for more than a hundred lines. A 662, 
though the best MSS. omit it, and though we should prefer not 
to have it, is found in the two papyri that cover the passage, a 
troublesome fact for Botiina’s theory. On MS. evidence I 
hesitate to reject X 316. % has it, a fact, by the way, that en- 
titles X 316 to be grouped with M 219 and A 662 on p. 10, since 
the evidence of = has been counted as papyrus evidence when 
against a line. All the lines in this group not covered by the 


® Omitted from the Conspectus. 
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papyri I agree with BoLiine in rejecting; with some hesitation 
in the case of © 123, 383, and Y 135, because of their better MS. 


support. 

(3) Of the passages in which the MSS. are less disturbed I 
should omit with A196 f., ©6, 2420, 0562, P 219; 
but keep ['78, 235, H 234, 385, © 315, 458, and 212, all of 
which he marks doubtful, and P 455, which he does not. I am 
rather puzzled by Botiine’s treatment of 0578. It is omitted 
by several MSS. (among them G, “ usually trustworthy”), and 
among the others there is variation of reading. One would 
expect it to be grouped under (2); the MSS. certainly “ waver 
seriously.” If it were there, being in one papyrus and the 
margin of another, it would add another example to M 219, 
A 662, (X 316), where the evidence contradicts BoLLING’s view. 
If placed in this group he would not “have any right to hesi- 
tate ” to call it an interpolation. Placing it in group (3), he has 
“a certain amount of hesitation.” I cite this case to justify my 
own occasional hesitation. While I accept Botiine’s results in 
Part 1 to a large extent, I am unable to see in them that mathe- 
matical certainty which he aims at. 

If certainty and hesitation about rejecting a line depend upon 
the group it is in, the divisions between the groups should be 
absolute. Otherwise there is danger of handling the evidence in 
the way most favorable to a theory. Another example of this 
seems to be the treatment of B 141, § 441, which are also in this 
group. I shall return to them presently. 

(4) Unnecessary speech formulas I should be willing to omit 
on weaker evidence than in other cases. I'319 ought to be 
marked doubtful. There is no evidence against P 74. 

Of the 78 passages in the [liad rejected by BOLLING as inter- 
polations after Aristarchus he himself queries 11 (10 + W359; 
cf. p. 14). Of the remaining 67 I should keep N 46, P 455, 
X 363, and hesitate over a dozen others. Ludwich omits or con- 
demns 54 of the 67, and much papyrus evidence has appeared 
since. Boxiine can hardly be accused of being radical in his 
views. 

“ The vulgate,” says BoLttine, “ when freed from these inter- 
polations agrees in the Iliad line for line with the edition of 
Aristarchus” (p. 12). In A. J. P. XXXVII. 28 he said more 
cautiously, “agreed, as far as we know, line for line.” He 
claims that lines absent from the text of Aristarchus have been 
proved by the recensio to be interpolations. Aristarchus did not 
have E808, ®73, 626. Boxtine’s attempt (A. J. P. 
XXXVII. 25) to prove that he read E808 is unconvincing.® 


* Wecklein, Zen. u. Ar., p. 93 does not say (see p. 89) that Ar. read 
the line, but that he knew it. 
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Ludwich cites no evidence against it; Allen says “om. Ar. L® 
Vie,” All MSS. (including 3) have ® 73. No reason for reject- 
ing it is given except that it is a speech formula. All MSS. have 
W 626; it “is omitted by P. Brit. Mus. 128, but added at the 
top of the column. This looks like a pure accident.” (A. J. P. 
XXXV. 142.) All three are in the vulgate according to the 
evidence ; therefore the vulgate does not agree line for line with 
the edition of Aristarchus. That = 441 is a vulgate line all MSS. 
but one declare. The evidence that it is Aristarchean is not 
much weaker than for B141. Bottine, while accepting the 
latter, rejects the former. What influences him is that one 
papyrus (possibly two) omits it. In either case the evidence 
does not favor his theory. Further, let us take a line that 
marks (?), 0578. It is found in two papyri (though 
misplaced in P. Morgan) and in the great majority of the MSS. 
(omitted by five, variant in eight). On the evidence it is a 
vulgate line. Was it Aristarchean? There is no evidence. 
BoLuineG queries ten others; and I suppose that does not exhaust 
the list of lines which Aristarchus may have omitted and the 
vulgate accepts. How, then, is it possible to assert that the 
vulgate, certain lines being rejected, agrees line for line with 
the text of Aristarchus? And why should a text following 
Aristarchus line for line reject so many of his readings? This 
difficult question BoLLine does not attempt to answer. 

The greater part of the volume (pp. 56-252) presents, book by 
book of Iliad and Odyssey, the evidence for interpolations before 
Aristarchus, drawn from the scholia, early quotations, and the 
Ptolemaic papyri. This calls for no comment by the reviewer 
except here and there, where, because of corruption in the scholia 
or other reasons, the evidence is uncertain and has required the 
author’s interpretation. What needs examination is rather the 
point of view from which passages are judged to be interpola- 
tions. On pp. 31-56 Boxine states and defends three proposi- 
tions and draws a conclusion from them. These propositions, 
- no one of which can be said to be universally accepted, are: (1) 
All known MSS. descend from a single archetype; (2) This text 
was interpolated (pp. 44-6); (3) No lines were cut out (pp. 
46-55), but “every line of the genuine text was contained in 
every edition” (p. 43).7. The conclusion is that “whenever 
there are known to have existed longer and shorter versions of a 
passage the difference between them must be due to interpola- 
tion ” (p. 55). 

The basis for the first proposition is that “all variants known 
to us are of the kind that arise in a written, not an oral, tradi- 


7 With the exception of losses through mechanical blunders or the 
sacrifice of a line or two by an interpolator in order to insert the longer 
version (p. 43). 
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tion, and that tradition can have, on account of its small diver- 
gence, but a single fountain-head” (p. 33). This fountain- 
head Botuine believes “is an Athenian text not earlier than 
the Sixth century” (called, for convenience, the edition of 
Pisistratus).* He presents no arguments for this belief, appar- 
ently because a single archetype, whether the Athenian or not, 
“is as much as is strictly needed ” for his purpose. Yet in the 
following discussion (pp. 34-41) he deals only with objections 
that might be urged against considering the “ Pisistratus edi- 
tion” the archetype; and “ Attic interpolations,” one of the 
usual arguments for that edition, are taken for granted in con- 
nection with the view of Wackernagel that the linguistic evidence 
for post-Pisistratean Ionic influence upon the text indicates 
einen tonischen Nebenstrom der Uberlieferung. Such Ionic 
MSS., Botting thinks, will have come from the edition of 
Pisistratus, since no version is without the “ Attic interpola- 
tions.” Now a certain amount of Attic interpolation is probable 
enough, but one can hardly proceed as if it were an established 
fact that no MS. existed that was not derived from an edition 
interpolated by the Athenians. 

The “ City ” editions are discussed on pp. 37-41 in order to 
determine whether there is evidence that they are independent of 
the “ Pisistratus” edition. The conclusion is that they were 
“the sort of text that would have been put out at Alexandria 
somewhat before 200 B. C., with the approbation of the 
Museum.” One wonders why the Alexandrians should cite as 
authorities texts prepared by themselves. The date given is 
based upon the pas in Chia, though there is no reason why a late 
form in one should settle the date for all. Similarly, un-Ionic 
forms in Chia and Massaliotike prove nothing for the rest. The 
statement that “as compared with Zenodotus they are longer 
texts, having every line of his and others besides” is not in 
accordance with the facts. The Argolike omits 339-49, the 
Cretike, & 290-2, and the Massaliotike, 297-101. Of Zenodotus 
we know only that he athetised = 39-49. We may grant that 
there is not sufficient evidence to prove that the “ City ” editions 
are independent of the “ Pisistratus” edition; but BoLLine is 
not justified in his statement (p. 42) that “the superiority of 
Aristarchus is not in his sources, for we have found none of them 
earlier than Zenodotus,” nor does this seem to be consistent 
with “ the wider collations of his (Zenodotus’) successors brought 


to light the true readings” (p. 44). 


® Substantial agreement among most scholars is claimed for this single 
Athenian archetype, as I understand him; but the reference to Wecklein 
on p. 37 shows that not all the scholars named admit that the later 
transmission of the text was completely dependent on an Athenian 


archetype. 
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The second assumption, that there was interpolation during 
the transmission of the text, needs no further proof for a certain 
kind of interpolation than the readings of the Ptolemaic papyri. 
Many will not admit that one like the wall-building in H was 
possible, not to say probable, in the period between Pisistratus 
and Zenodotus. 

As for the third proposition, that lines were not lost or cut 
out, it is in agreement with what we know of the history of the 
text. Zenodotus is supposed to have omitted lines on internal 
evidence, but Wecklein (Z. A. V. 59) has shown that his shorter 
text in some forty passages is based on MS. evidence. It is quite 
likely that Aristonicus had no sufficient grounds for applying to 
him the terms jjpxe and zepuppyxe in the sense of willful omis- 
sion.® Yet we are not in a position to assert positively that Zeno- 
dotus always followed MS. authority. 

The conclusion, that the shortest text is always the original, 
being based upon three probabilities, can not itself be more than 
a probability. There is no such certainty that we can say with 
Bouuine “ the external evidence must be decisive” (p. 126).%° 
He has carried a point of view, gained by study of the later stage 
of the tradition, back into the earlier, and attempts to reason 
with the same positiveness, though the evidence which he is hand- 
ling will not permit it. We must test the theory by its results, 
and that is to fall back upon the internal evidence. Bo.LLine 
himself, in spite of holding that “ the external evidence removes 
the necessity of discussion ” (p. 117), usually gives the internal 
evidence in its support. Thus the statement, p. 154, “ lines 64-77 
are disposed of by the recensio,” is followed by two pages of argu- 
ment from contradictions, forms, and syntax. On internal evi- 
dence, then, the majority of the more important passages 
rejected, usually on the evidence of Zenodotus, are passages that 
have given most offence. Such are B 156-67, A 78-83, M 175-181, 
O 64-77, 610-614, IT 432-458, P 404-425, 3 39-49. The removal 
of these lines does not disturb the context in the slightest.14 
The evidence for their interpolation is so strong that our texts 
should mark them doubtful.1? The view that the text with the 


® The meaning of certain technical terms in the scholia is discussed on 
pp. 48-51. I am not convinced that wepvypdgew is always “omit.” It is 
not the natural meaning of the word, and the general carelessness in 
the application of such terms leaves one uncertain in a case like © 493-6. 
Bolling’s suggestion that the citation of Zenodotus’ reading at B 161 
really refers to 1. 177 and that he omitted 156-67 (Schol. weprypdyas) 
is plausible; here we have émicuyrérunxev to testify to omission. 

10 Cf. p. 167. For a less positive tone, see p. 152 and the idea of a 

“ working hypothesis ” (p. 43). 

11'The sequence II 431/59 is not “ perfect.” Lil. 433-4, quoted by 
Plato, might be retained as a soliloquy, sntrodueed by P 449 in place of 
432 and with some adjustment at 459. 

12 Half of them are so marked by Ludwich. 
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smallest number of verses is the best is a probability, if not a 
certainty. 

The building of the wall in H with the accompanying Olym- 
pian scene, ll, 323-344, 433-465, is rejected on the basis of 
Thue. i. 11,1° a passage which implies that a defense for the 
Greek camp was constructed soon after the arrival at Troy. 
There are several difficulties to be met in this case. In the first 
place, the external evidence for a text without these lines at the 
time of Thucydides is not definite; we have an inference only. 
The three Alexandrians athetize the Olympian scene, and that is 
all. It is not likely that all texts without the wall-building, if 
such had been known to Thucydides, should have utterly dis- 
appeared before Zenodotus. If he and the others rejected them 
without remark, might not the same thing have happened to 
texts without the “ Attic interpolations”? BoLLiIne, with good 
reason, retains I 348 ff., which refers to the wall as new,’* puts 
the wall-building into the Cypria—with the easy change of 
Texopaxovow into Texoroovow in Proclus’ abstract—and accepts 
the view of Bethe (Homer ii. 207-23) that the poems of the 
Cycle do not overlap. With the wall in the Cypria and I 348 ff. 
in the Iliad he could hardly accept these words of Bethe (p. 212), 
“ Hatte es Dubletten zu irgendeiner anderen auch nur Ne- 
benerzahlung der Ilias gegeben, wir wiirden davon in der reichen 
Iiteratur der Scholien und Mythographen etwas erfahren. 
Nirgend eine Spur.” Finally, one might raise the question 
whether a belief in such an interpolation is consistent with the 
view that “all variants known to us are of the kind that arise 
in a written, not an oral, tradition, and that tradition can have, 
on account of its small divergence, but a single fountain-head.” 

= 176-7 should not be rejected on the ground that Zenodotus 
did not read them here but at 156, while Aristarchus did not 
have them at 156. We might rather argue in this way. Both 
versions have éAxéyevar pevads at 156. There is no external evi- 
dence against it. Its presence in 156 and likeness to éAxéyevas 
pepovev in 176 was the cause of Zenodotus’ reading. Zenodotus’ 
version, then, is at once a proof that 156 had éAképevar peuads 
and that 176-7 were original. Instead of calling them frevflie- 
gende Hinschubverse we shall have “ to encounter the suggestion 
that the lines had been expurgated ” at 176 in Zenodotus’ text. 
Similarly, it is not sufficient evidence for dropping X 133-5 that 
P. Gerhard has them in the wrong place (after 316). For 
tpdpos dp’ ér’ (136) in connection with the sight of 
Achilles’ flashing armor compare T 13-15. 

I do not find convincing the restoration of P. Hibeh 19 
(p. 82), nor the inference that the order in which Paris puts 


13'The omission of the wall in Dictys’ epitome is not referred to. 
14So does M 9 ff. 
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on his armor (T 328 ff.) is the same in the papyrus as in Zeno- 
dotus’ text, and that the error in the two texts comes from a 
common source (p. 44). The argument depends upon an uncer- 
tain restoration, an assumption that «Aero 8 aAxipmov éyxos in 
Schol. A is an error, and another assumption that the papyrus 
has inserted a gloss (“a bad one”) not found in Zenodotus. 
One can not defend the omission of the sword in Zenodotus’ text 
on the ground that Paris had come to the field wearing a sword. 
One might as well claim that the évrea which Menelaus dons 
were in addition to what he had before. Paris could not put on 
his corslet without removing his sword. If . . . rm in the 
papyrus stands for dudiBpornv, the line should be restored as 
A 32, just as 1. 338 in the papyrus=A43. Then the likeness 
between Zenodotus and the papyrus would disappear, except that 
both would have a wrong order,’® though a different one. An 
agreement between Zenodotus and the papyrus in 1. 338 (two 
spears) is said to be supported by the text of Zenodotus at 
H 255-%. On p. 9 that restoration of Zenodotus’ text is aban- 
doned. In the latter passage ll. 256-7 are rejected; in favor of 
the vulgate with its ovv ’ ézecov is the otrace of 1. 258 as com- 
pared with Bade in ll. 245, 250. On p. 78 the restoration of 
P. Hibeh 19, frg. p is absolutely convincing. 
A. G. Larrp. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


La Villa sabina di Orazio. By Luci. (Reprinted 
from the Monumenti Antichi, Vol. XXXI, 1926.) Col. 
458-598. 


In 1911 Professor Pasqui spent several months excavating the 
knoll near Digentia that many scholars had accepted as the most 
probable site of Horace’s Sabine villa. After a respite of four 
years he completed the work with the aid of Dr. Luei1, who has 
now at last published the results in this thorough and well illus- 
trated report. Since no definite inscriptional evidence came to 
light to identify the villa Professor Luci has also given a com- 
plete survey of all other ruins in the Digentia valley that might 
possibly claim consideration. Most of us will agree with him 
that the evidence he has mustered amply justifies the title which 
he has used: La Villa sabina di Orazio. He might in fact have 
added that since Horace’s property reverted to the emperor, the 
subsequent enlargement and continued use as a gentleman’s 


1° The language of Schol. A seems to imply that Zenodotus’ order of 
arming was taken to be intentional. Compare the xwuwieirar 5¢ ws ovK 
elias 7d ovorddnv of Schol. B. 
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residence of this one villa in the whole valley argue strongly for 
the identification. 

The reticulate masonry which is used in most of the rooms, in 
the portico, and in the small, earlier bathroom he assigns to the 
Augustan period. The large bath with the nympheum or 
vivarium were built more than a century later, as the brick 
stamps prove. The coins that have been found range all the 
way from the republic to the late empire without any long hiatus. 
The floor mosaics may be Augustan and are unusually good of 
their kind. The frescoes are far from good and in very frag- 
mentary state. Professor LuGui is inclined to assign them to 
the “ Second Pompeian style,” but I am glad to see that he hesi- 
tates, for I saw nothing that I should not prefer to date as post- 
Flavian. It is a misfortune that Pasqui’s notes on the excava- 
tions were not found after his death, for there are several objects 
oi which one should like to have the precise provenance. Apart 
from that fact, this report is all we could expect, and it is to be 
hoped that a condensed English edition with the excellent illus- 
trations may soon be available for the use of the many English 
and American students who make a visit to Horace’s villa the 
laudable pretext for a tramp over Monte Gennaro. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Diogenes Laertius. By R. D. Hicxs. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1925. 2 vols. Pp. li+ 549 and vi-+ 704. 
(The Loeb Classical Library). 


Only a few years ago one who misdoubted his knowledge of 
Greek, particularly late philosophical Greek, but wanted to study 
the lives of Greek philosophers in the indispensable work of 
Diogenes Laertius, was in a bad way. There was the impossible 
translation of C. D. Yonge, in the Bohn Library, parts of which 
passed without revision into source-books(!) for the study of 
Greek philosophy, and the Latin version in Cobet’s edition in 
the Didot series. The Greek text was then in almost desperate 
condition. Even now there exists no critical edition of the 
entire text, though several scholars have at different times under- 
taken to provide one. Nevertheless for considerable parts of 
this compendium a decent text, at least, is now obtainable, though 
it has to be pieced together from different sources. Mr. Hicks 
in his introduction gives the necessary general information on 
this head. 

Mr. Hicks’s edition begins with an adequate introduction, deal- 
ing with the author and his work, his authorities for the lives, 
the Mss. and earlier editions, and ending with a brief select bib- 
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liography. Then follows the Greek text with the English trans- 
lation facing it; at the end are two useful indexes,—one of 
names and matters of general interest, another of authorities 
cited in the text. 

As to the text, it is not based on an independent study of the 
Mss. ; the editor himself calls it “an eclectic text based largely 
on the Didot edition.” He has, of course, availed himself of 
the critical editions of such parts as have in more recent years 
appeared in separate publications, and for this we owe him 
sincere thanks. Taken as a whole it is at present the best text 
available; but the student who is not at pains to consult at every 
point the editions to which the editor acknowledges his indebt- 
edness in his introduction will hardly guess to whom corrections 
and supplements (even when indicated as such) admitted to the 
text are to be credited. Mr. Richards is frequently credited 
with suggested corrections, but many changes in the text adopted 
from Diels are passed over without notice. No doubt this is 
easily explained, but the reader needs to be cautioned. 

I have compared the translation of Mr. Hicks at many points 
with that of Apelt, and, in Book X, with Bailey’s Hpicurus, 
and find it moving on a high level. It would serve no useful 
purpose to go into details of interpretation. After occupying 
myself for forty years with this work I naturally have views of 
my own about innumerable passages; but I recognize that Mr. 
Hicks was not asked to translate Diogenes Laertius for me. 
For those whom he properly had in mind in his work he has 
done it worthily. It is to be hoped that teachers of Greek 
philosophy will no longer refer their innocent students to the 
pitiful “source-books ” that have occasioned much puerile com- 
ment on early philosophies. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Oribasii Synopsis ad Eustathium, Libri ad Evnapium. Edidit 
JOANNES RAEDER. Leipzig and Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 
1926. Pp. x+ 498. R. M. 33. [Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, VI. 3.| 


Dr. RAEDER has undertaken the immense and difficult task of 
editing the entire text of Oribasius. He appears to be well- 
advised in beginning with these minor works which give a rela- 
tively brief digest of the larger body of extracts contained in the 
Collectiones; for the abbreviated treatises seem to have suffered 
less in the transmission than the great corpus, which by its very 
nature tempted others to omit or add at pleasure and to use 
indifferent texts in doing so. It may be confidently expected 
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that the major work will profit by this decision of the editor, 
both directly through the sound foundation of the briefer text 
and through the greater experience of the editor in using the 
means at his disposal; but there is further reason for welcoming 
this instalment, because it gives us a much better text than that 
presented by Molinier in vol. V of Bussemaker and Darem- 
berg’s edition. 

Dr. RaEpDER has used not only the four leading Greek Mss. 
(dating from the XII. to the XV. century) but also the Latin 
versions of much earlier date, when the freedom with which they 
render the original permits an inference regarding the text they 
reproduce. ‘Tests made at different points satisfy me that we 
have in this edition, if not the final text, at least the means 
faithfully presented of arriving at the best which can now be 
attained. It is a pleasure to note the exemplary character of 
the several parts of the Corpus as they come from the press. 
Mingled with that pleasure is a certain chagrin that American 
scholars were not enabled to undertake the share in the enter- 
prise which the Commission in charge generously offered. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. W. A. HEIDEL. 
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